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While this article is being written, 
the Mayor of Boston is in prison. It 
is a sensational situation for the sober 
city of Boston, but yet there is a vast 
amount of apathy about the whole 
matter. A double with two men on 
will cause more excitement at Braves’ 
Field than the mild flutter of comment 
occasioned by the arrest of a politician 
at City Hall. Here and there a group 
of his followers will maintain that the 
poor old man, guilty or not, should be 
allowed to die in peace. In other cor- 
ners, the whispers have it that the 
Irish Catholic politicians should all be 
penned up behind the bars. But, on 
the whole, the public reaction is curi- 
ously mild and gentle. 

One of the biggest obstacles to suc- 
cess in convert-work in Boston is the 
reputation of Catholic politicians. It 
has been asserted, with a large degree 
of plausibility and probability, that 
their non-Catholic predecessors in of- 
fice were bigger scoundrels, but scoun- 
drels who schemed with a subtler finesse 
and less noticeable knavery. However, 
whether the modern Boston Catholic 
politician is any better or worse than 
his Yankee precursor, the fact is that 
the non-Catholic in Boston considers 
the Catholic politician a poor specimen 
of Christian and an argument against 
the Catholic Church. Repeatedly we 
have heard from prospective converts 


the same question: ‘“Why doesn’t the 
Church produce better politicians?”’ 
The problem that faces the Boston 
priest is the problem that faces Cath- 
olic preachers in a hundred other 
American cities. There is no doubt 
that the priest must condemn corrup- 
tion in politics. Pope Pius has told us 
in no uncertain words that we are not 
prisoners of the sanctuary, but that 
we are to penetrate and influence every 
hut and castle with the teaching of 
Christ. But the point is: ‘“How?”’ 
We can waste our time in feathery, 
vague statements of moral principles 
and, on the other hand, we can stir upa 
hornet’s nest by naming persons. 
What to do? The solution is not easy. 


Good Strategy in Introducing Thorny 
Issue 


I think perhaps a good strategy 
might consist in leading up gradually 
to the thorny issues. First, we might 
take up for consideration one of the 
hundreds of statements of Protestant 
and pink magazines to the effect that 
the Catholic Church in America is 
linked up with politics in an attempt 
to usurp the control of the American 
government. Harold Fey’s articles in 
the Christian Century (‘‘Can Cathol- 
icism Win America?’’) are typical of 
this genre of charges. Such articles as 
these really make excellent spiritual 
reading. They tell us that every priest, 
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every bishop, is up early in the morn- 
ing and toiling late at night in this 
monster project of capturing America. 
Such stories of sacerdotal energy are 
quite inspiring. After refuting the alle- 
gations of such articles, which is easy, 
it is well to get down to genuine issues. 

The charge has been made that the 
cathedral of many large cities is the 
“‘Powerhouse.’’ From thence, or from 
the bishop’s residence, are supposed to 
proceed the orders for the henchmen 
who make up the political machine. 
Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at the University of Chi- 
cago, has written a superb study of 
this type of fabrication. Dr. Kerwin’s 
article appeared in America (Septem- 
ber 14, 1946). 

He examines a statement by Charles 
C. Morrison appearing in the Christian 
Century. It runs as follows: 


“Its integration with municipal 
political machines has spread to 
virtually every large city in the 
land.” , 


“Tt,’”’ of course, is the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Kerwin proceeds to admit that 
there are far too many Catholics lead- 
ing or playing minor rdles in machine 
politics, and that they constitute a 
scandal to Catholics and a danger to 
the Republic. 

However, the base of political cor- 
ruption is not buried in religion but in 
our social life. Lincoln Steffens showed 
that many years ago, and few students 
of political science will dare to question 
it. There are forces in big business 
that are responsible for political graft. 
And not only in big business but, as 
Steffens proved, in the little businesses 
as well. The big robber-baron is only 
the small shopkeeper grown up. 
Apathy of citizens, complex govern- 
mental structures—all these and other 


causes are responsible for political 
machines. 

Dr. Kerwin shows that the make-up 
of a political machine simply reflects 
the social make-up of the community. 
If you have an alert citizenry and pub- 
lic virtue, there will be no machine. 
And where there is a machine, the pro- 
portion of Catholics or Protestants, 
the proportion of Irish or English or 
Italian, will simply be a reflection of 
the proportion of these nationalities or 
religious groups in the community it- 
self. Where you have an Irish com- 
munity, you will probably have Irish 
in the machine. 

Surely the Bilbos, the Talmadges, 
the Rankins are not Catholics, and yet 
they run machines. The South, being 
Protestant, produces Protestant ma- 
chines. Dr. Kerwin quotes the find- 
ings of Professor Charles E. Merriam 
to the effect that politicians do not con- 
form to type or belong exclusively to 
any class, race, or religion. New York 
City and Boston have had their, Irish 
Catholic bosses. Chicago was run by 
Bill Thompson for a while; then there 
was a shift from this Protestant Scan- 
dinavian to the free-thinking Czech, 
Cermak, and then to the Irish-Polish 
machine of Kelly. The situation is not 
at all clear. For instance, in Chicago 
the Catholics helped to oust from office 
the competent and honest William E. 
Dever, a Catholic, and to replace him 
with the Scandinavian Shriner, Bill 
Thompson. In Boston, the big Protes- 
tant business interests (especially 
banks) support the machines run by 
Irish Catholics. The most that can be 
said is that machines in a general fash- 
ion are an index of the proportionate 
numbers of Catholics and Protestants 
in the local population. 
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Native Responsibility for Political 
Corruption 

Dr. Kerwin says that, when the 
Irish and Germans came here, they 
learned their politics from the native 
Protestant leaders. When these lead- 
ers found that there was more money 
in big business than in politics, they 
left the field free in many instances to 
the newcomers. The great robber- 
barons of the nineteenth century were 
definitely not Catholics. The political 
machines have in many cases been 
nothing more than a front for big 
business. If someone wants to dis- 
cover the real vitality of political ma- 
chines, let him look to the American 
tycoons who support them with their 
graft and corruption. Since there are 
no figures on the religion of big busi- 
ness magnates, the Christian Century 
had better cease its religious war-mon- 
gering and try to live in peace with its 
Catholic neighbors. 

This discussion of the relation of the 
Catholic Church to political machines 
is a softening-up process in preparation 
for some hard blows. It serves to show 
the audience that the preacher has not 
been deceived by the professional 
trouble-makers who are constantly 
complaining about Catholic politicians. 
However, it would be most unfortunate 
to give the impression that Catholics 
can be complacent about the situation 
as it exists. 


Avoiding Personalities in Pulpit 


In attacking the problem, the first 
question is: ‘Shall we indulge in per- 
sonalities?’’ John the Baptist didn’t 
spare a king, and his example has been 
imitated down through the centuries by 
a gallant company of Catholic preach- 
ers who lashed out at particular 
persons in public office who were fla- 
grantly immoral or derelict to duty. 


However, it would seem that in most 
cases in the past the prophetical 
preacher was addressing an audience 
that possessed a certain degree of moral 
sense. The condemned kings may not 
have liked the verbal abuse, but at 
least they realized they had done wrong 
and they had a certain amount of rever- 
ence for their accuser. Not so to-day. 

In fact, I think it very dangerous to 
attempt to single out a corrupt Cath- 
olic politician by name. In the first 
place, there will be some Catholics in 
the audience that will immediately feel 
sympathy for the accused; others will 
say that the priest is intruding into the 
field of politics. Secondly, no priest is 
in a position to fight a political machine. 
It is like the case of a boxer up against a 
Judo expert. The machine uses tricks 
and tools that the priest would not and 
could not use. Attack a politician, and 
before the night is out, the machine is 
in action manufacturing an obscene, 
blasphemous or insidious story or pre- 
paring a trap. The priest drenched 
from head to foot with calumny or 
caught in a compromising situation 
will have to abandon his position in 
order to avoid scandal. 

It would seem much wiser to state 
the Catholic principles that are in- 
volved. It’s not necessary to spend 
much time on this repetition of matter 
that the audience (and the politician) 
learned from the penny Catechism. 
But the priest will do well to go on 
from there and (without mentioning 
names) state how a good Catholic in 
public office will conduct himself. He 
may describe the very situation that 
meant downfall for the corrupt poli- 
tician, and show how a real Catholic 
would conduct himself in such circum- 
stances. By such descriptions of cor- 
rect procedures and projects, the 
preacher can skate right up to the very 
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edge of the ice and yet keep out of 
trouble. The awarding of a franchise, 
the building of a bridge, abatement of 
taxes for wealthy corporations — all 
these could be worked out by the 
priest step by step according to the 
Ten Commandments. But once he 
mentions the culprit’s name, he had bet- 
ter leave town for the honor and glory 
of Holy Mother Church. A preacher 
ought to be ready to suffer for his 
insistence on moral laws, but what pur- 
pose is served if he does more harm than 
good in stirring up a brew of abuse for 
himself and only sympathy for the 
malefactor? 
Pulpit Cannot Shirk All Political 
Discussions 

Once in a while you will meet a 
priest who claims that, since there are 
so many hazards in dealing with poli- 
ticians, it is better to stay out of con- 
troversial political questions. That 
would mean that a priest would be 
surrendering a large share of his duty 
as moral teacher. A preacher who 
would shun all political questions 
might be popular with the local Ro- 
tary Club, but not with God. Under 
the heading of political questions are 
marriage laws, birth-control,education, 
eugenics, sterilization, war and the 
methods of carrying on war. Has any 
priest the right to forfeit one jot or 
tittle of his duty to teach the law of 
God in these matters? For a good 
statement of the priest’s obligation in 
the questions, consult Father Con- 
nell’s recent work on ‘Morality in 
Politics and the Professions.” 

In line with the article entitled 
“Why Priests Should Concern Them- 
selves with Social Questions,’’* I 
would say that an American priest 
should sometimes intrude into the 


1 Most Rev. Michael J. Browne, Bishop of 
Galway, in Catholic Mind, June, 1947, p. 345. 


political sphere because he is bound by 
charity to help the poor. The virtue 
of charity according to St. Matthew is 
going to be very important at the Last 
Judgment. You will find certain 
priests who are enraptured in spirit in 
reading about St. Francis and the 
Leper, and yet never raise a finger to 
relieve the unemployment, bad hous- 
ing, and low wages of the modern 
world. 

Secondly, a priest must sometimes 
fare into politics because he is bound 
to save souls. The liberals are con- 
stantly telling us that we should stick 
to our quiet little corner of creed and 
ritual. The Popes have been telling us 
that we shouldn’t. The strongest force 
for the destruction of souls is, at least 
in our day, economic and social dis- 
order. Pius XI in “Quadragesimo 
Anno”’ claims that social and economic 
unrest not only prevent men from at- 
taining salvation, but positively cor- 
rupt and degrade them. 

Thirdly, a priest has the bounden 
duty of teaching the doctrines of 
Christ. And, without offense to the 
good intentions of Protestant leaders, 
we can honestly say that only the 
Catholic Church can teach the doc- 
trines of Christ clearly and definitely. 
The other churches cannot agree on 
elementary points such as mercy kill- 
ing and divorce. If the priest neglects 
his duty, how will the modern world 
know the mind of Christ on social and 
economic questions? 

. When a priest attacks a local polit- 
ical problem and states the Catholic 
attitude so that no one can mistake his 
reaction to a certain politician’s con- 
duct, he doesn’t expect the leopard or a 
politician to change his spots. He has 
the larger view: he looks towards the 
moral improvement of the members of 
his audience. We cannot hope for a 
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sudden improvement of society through 
a sudden conversion of politicians. 
Society will be better only when people 
are better: and people will be better, 
not when politicians plan better proj- 
ects, but when the people themselves 
purify their hearts. Every valley ‘in 
the human heart must be filled, every 
hill brought low, before there can be 
social progress and before we can hope 
to fill up the valleys and level the hills 
of injustice in the society of to-day. 
The Editor of the London Tablet 
(April 5, 1947) is sanguine about the 
Renewal of Society, but he stresses the 
fact that it must come from the people 
before it can influence the politicians. 


“So viewed, the really important 
activities now going on in the world 
are not those in the limelight or on 
the front pages, but the spiritual 
and religious activities to which the 
world pays very little attention, as 
the Roman Empire paid only a spo- 
radic and unfriendly attention to 
what it considered a despicable, if 
potentially dangerous, dissident 
body.” 


The ordinary politician is a representa- 
tive of his people, and representative 
men cannot rise above what they repre- 
sent. The important thing is to im- 
prove the quality of those voices of 
which he is the echo. 


Not All Politicians Are Corrupt 


In any sermon, we ought not to give 
the impression that all Catholic poli- 
ticians are corrupt. Some are good 
men who are unfortunately surrounded 
by a cordon of cut-throats: others are 
absolutely honest and upright and have 
successfully struggled to keep them- 
selves free of unsavory associations. 
But there are not enough of this latter 
type. And perhaps we ourselves are 
somewhat responsible in that we have 
tended to look upon politics as an essen- 
tially rotten sphere of human relations, 
something hardly better than organ- 
ized prostitution. The result has been 
that capable,,competent and efficient 
men of integrity have shunned the 
political arena. Our best Catholics 
have gone into the professions. 

But to-day Europe-is showing the 
way. In the Catholic parties of many 
of the Continental countries you will 
find the highest type of Catholic. The 
MRP, for instance, is composed of 
many outstanding members of the pre- 
war Catholic Action groups. Perhaps if 
we face the political problems squarely 
in our sermons, we shall be able not 
only to raise the standard of morality 
in our congregations—but who knows? 
—a few more men like Alfred E. Smith 
may come forward to remove the mem- 
ory of the scandals of the past. 
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The Cloister of Divine Good Will 


By MATEO CRAWLEY-BoEVEY, SS.CC. 


Reverend Father de Grandmaison, 
S.J., so deservingly reputed a man of 
God and a scholar, wrote a short biog- 
raphy of one of his nieces whom he had 
guided spiritually. The latter was a 
soul of marvellous supernatural at- 
tainments and lived on the lofty plane 
attained by St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
In a few words, here is a summary of 
this wonderful booklet entitled ‘“The 
Carmel of Divine Good Will.” 

Ever since her childhood, this priv- 
ileged soul felt an attraction for the 
life of Carmel. A short time prior to 
the war of 1914, it was decided by her 
and her fervent parents that she would 
follow her sublime vocation. But it so 
happened that, when the baggage of 
the postulant was ready and the date 
of her departure determined, a serious 
and unexpected visitation kept her 
back on the very threshold of her 
peaceful home. With tears in her eyes, 
but with peace in her soul, she uttered 
her “fiat” to the beloved Master: she 
awaited His hour. : 

After some time with the help of her 
parents, who were quite happy to offer 
her to God, the barriers were removed 
and, repacking the meager baggage of 
a Carmelite postulant, she was ready 
to set out a second time for Carmel. 
But a second mishap stops her: at the 
last minute a serious and unforeseen 
difficulty bars the way, and she is 
obliged to resume her occupation as 
housekeeper in her own home. This 
happened a third time, but this time 
was the last. With the coming of the 
first World War, her brothers left for 
the front from which they were to re- 


turn seriously wounded. Her father 
was old and feeble, her wonderful 
mother a helpless invalid. What was 
she todo? Briefly she had but to make 
of her peaceful and Christian home the 
Carmel of her dreams, the marvellous 
Carmel of God’s Divine Will. There 
she lived, there she sanctified herself, 
there she breathed her last, leaving 
only for a glorious Paradise, which she 
had merited by accomplishing God’s 
will with extreme generosity. The 
celestial happiness which is now hers 
was but a continuation of the great 
joy she had found in following the path 
of perfect abandonment to the infinite 
love of her adorable Lover. . 


A Solid Spiritual Lesson 


What a solid spiritual lesson may be 
drawn from this quite ordinary life, so 
free from all idle dreams! Here may be 
learned how to follow smilingly and 
with an open heart the road marked 
out for us by Divine Providence, but 
in the way God Himself wishes it. 

All this is very beautiful and very 
easy to talk about. But it is much 
more difficult, although not impossible, 
to live it. To draw a forceful lesson 
from this doctrine, permit me to make 
a practical application of it to my pres- 
ent situation—that of a sick person 
rapidly becoming an invalid, and who 
for many months is forced to be a 
patient in a hospital. 

Those who only know me from a 
distance—having had a glimpse of me 
or having heard me as a preacher—will 
probably smile if I say that during 
many years I have always entertained 
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a very strong longing for the cloister. 

Apparently my life has been quite 
the opposite of that of a Trappist, for, 
surrounded as I have been by crowds, 
it has been a turmoil of apostolic voy- 
aging and ceaseless preaching. But, 
believe me, by the grace of God deep 
in my soul and in spirit I have always 
been a Trappist. 

I say “‘by the grace of God,’’ for 
without this ballast at the bottom of 


my ship—that is, without a very great 


attraction for recollection and prayer, 
without the vibrating fiber of a Trap- 
pist monk—from a natural point of 
view, I could never have kept on being 
an apostle. And as I have avowed in 
private to a few rare intimate friends, 
this desire for solitude became at times 
so demanding that I asked to change 
the dusty roads of the apostolate for 
the silence of the Trappist’s cloister. 
Each time, I was definitely stopped by 
the one who had the right to do so, and 
I was obliged to submit. But in the 
days that followed such negative an- 
swers, my longing always became more 
acute, more intense. And to-day, at 
73 years of age, it is the peaceful tor- 
ment of my last days! But I beg you 
to notice that I have never been 
tempted to quit the glorious paths 
of the apostolate because of some de- 
ception, or because I met with oppo- 
sition here and there. 

Our Lord in His mercy did not spare 
me the chalice of great vexations, but 
in the hours of Gethsemane that I have 
lived I have never felt despair. There- 
fore, I never thought of changing the 
sunny road of my apostolate because 
I was disillusioned by serious contra- 
dictions. In fact, I dare say that the 
greatest external success caused me 
rather to do some serious thinking, and 
accentuated in me what I had thought 
to be the call to the desert, to complete 
solitude. The sacrifice of my activities 


would, therefore, not have been for me 
what a broken heart is to the young 
man at the death of his fiancée. 


Realization of Long-Standing Desire . 


But Divine Providence has taken 
care to fulfill abundantly my intense 
desire for solitude and to quench my 
thirst for monastic silence and prayer. 
Let me explain. For many months, 
here in Canada, I have been drinking 
long draughts from the four torrents 
which are the delight of a good Trap- 
pist, and which probably will be my 
delight until death. 

Blessed a thousand times be the 
King of love, who at the eleventh hour 
has fulfilled the desires He Himself has 
enkindled in my soul! Here I am 
caught in a cloister of His choosing, 
which is nothing less than a hospital 
which has become the cloister of divine 
good will! 

I have always preached that one 
cannot be an active apostle without a 
very strong Trappist fiber of interior 
life. Otherwise one would produce 
much noise, perhaps even music, but 
never a living and fruitful apostolate. 

In His goodness, Our Lord has 
placed me on this path for the last 
four months, obliging me to become a 
great man of prayer, to radiate and 
overflow divine life through the walls 
of the hospital. Thus, the Heart of 
Jesus obliges me to make up for what 
has often been lacking in my apostolic 
activities. 

Yes, I am writing this article in a 
hospital! And this hospital, by the 
grace and mercy of the Heart of Jesus, 
shall become the cloister of my dreams, 
the winter garden of my last days! 

On the eve of leaving this exile for 
the heavenly kingdom, here is how 
Our Lord obliges me to be an authentic 
Trappist in the hospital, and thereby a 
very authentic apostle of His love. 
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It is never too late to fulfill my voca- 
tion, and render to our great King the 
glory that is His due. And if this is a 
serious lesson for me, it is not less so 
for a multitude of fellow-apostles, 
young or old, who share my helpless- 
ness, and who are incapable of accom- 
plishing the great good they should do 
and long to do. May this lesson bear 
fruit! 


The Blessing of Silence 


Four immense benefits mark with a 
characteristic sign the Trappist voca- 
tion. The very first: perfect silence! 
For nearly fifty years I have been 
speaking to the public. I have been a 
living ‘‘loud speaker,” even before the 
invention of the apparatus which bears 
this name. I acknowledge that I have 
spoken too much, and I confess that I 
have spoken more than I have 
preached; for the noise of words makes 
the preacher dizzy, and very often 
drowns out the voice of God in souls. 
An overabundance of words is an im- 
pediment to true preaching. For this 
I ask pardon, O Lord! 

And so it happens that God in His 
bounty, without having consulted me, 
to-day obliges me to keep a profound 
silence, for, needless to say, a hospital 
is very far from being a place of rejoic- 
ing or amusement, but rather a place of 
recollection. The only visits one can 
always count on (and not always de- 
sired at that) are those of the doctors 
and orderlies. A few friends come to 
interrupt for a few moments the silence 
that surrounds me. And, I avow at 
once, this charms and delights me! 
To keep silence is a treat and a rest, 
for this silence speaks to my soul and 
permits Jesus to tell me that we, His 
preachers, make too much noise, even 
with the best of intentions. Yes, I 
needed a period of profound reflection, 
before reaching the quiet of the grave, 


in order to prepare myself for death 
and render it more peaceful. May it 
be known, for I hereby make a confes- 
sion, that the Heart of Jesus whose 
mercy I have preached so much has 
had pity on the world-traveller I have 
been, and has forced me to retire! For 
this I bless Him! Long and numerous 
days pass by at the hospital when I 
have but to speak to Jesus in the 
Tabernacle. And often from morn 
till night I have heard no human voice 
other than that of the sick who moan 
around me. 

Judging by several symptoms, the 
“‘wandering Jew’’ I have been for long 
years has finished his career, and it will 
probably have its epilogue in this 
“cloister of divine good will,’’ where 
before dying I feel myself enveloped by 
the blessed shroud of a deep silence. 
If I have spoken much (but only en- 
couraged by obedience, and this is my 
greatest consolation), now by a wise 
decision from above I must be silent 
and recollect myself. 

I have certainly not asked to be sick, 
to become an invalid, to live my last 
days in this dwelling of suffering we 
call a hospital. Not quite six months 
ago, I could never have imagined this. 
May His Divine Will be done! I 
praise it, I embrace it! And with the 
Queen of Sorrows, standing at the foot 
of the cross, I add to my fiat her Mag- 
nificat! Ave Crux, spes unica! 


A Life of Prayer 


The Trappist keeps silence mainly 
to be able to listen to God and speak 
to Him. The latter does not speak 
when creatures make us dizzy with 
their deceitful eloquence. I was so 
much in need of prayer! I felt this 


very well, and often in the turmoil of 
work I lacked the occasion for prayer. 
Ah! I must say it, this will do me good: 
by a very gratuitous grace, I have felt 
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this need of prayer very strongly, 
especially when I was in full activity, 
preaching to crowds or to retreatants. 
This is a very great grace, for which I 
will never thank Our Lord enough! 
Without this divine attraction, the ex- 
cess of activity would have been a pit- 
fall, a danger. 

God’s hour seems to have come at 
last. By this I mean the divine con- 
summation of my apostolate by this 
interior work which is to-day a great 
prayer, and which is the Divine Word 
Himself echoing in the soul of the 
preacher that Iam. Our Lord, there- 
fore, obliges me to sprinkle with living 
water the seed scattered to the world’s 
four winds. The seed will certainly 
produce a hundredfold, by the secret 
work that my prayer is accomplishing 
here at the hospital; my life of prayer 
which should be, above all, my Mass 
thrice holy, my Breviary well savored, 
the call of each moment to the-Para- 
clete asking to be enveloped by a Pente- 
cost, and to radiate afar off; my prayer 
that of the fifteen mysteries of the daily 
Rosary; and then my daily and noc- 
turnal adoration: all this intensity of 
prayer, from morn until night, must 
have a retroactive effect, and thus 
render even yesterday’s work marvel- 
lously effective—work which has 
often lacked this divine sap. Thus, by 
the grace of God, this poor creature be- 
comes a Trappist, a solitary man, a 
man of prayer. I, therefore, now preach 
a much more divine word, a silent 
word, which, passing through the Pre- 
cious Blood of my Chalice, will convert 
and sanctify those who, having heard 
me, have resisted the grace of God un- 
moved by my word. Here at the hos- 
pital, I complete what was lacking in 
the too active preacher. In other 
words, here at the hospital Mary is 
completing what was lacking to Mar- 
tha’s work, so occupied by the multi- 


plicity of my- exterior works. Unum 
necessarium! For the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls one thing only is 
necessary: God within us! 

The. greatest and most eloquent 
preaching is that of prayer. This is 
the divine preaching that must crown 
my long and active apostolate for the 
extension and strengthening of the 
social reign of the Heart of Jesus the 
world over. 

People well informed about the 
secrets of spiritual life will not be as- 
tonished if I affirm most categorically 
that in my hospital room I feel myself 
to be, and effectively I am, more an 
apostle than ever. Mary the silent 
Virgin, mute but praying, is the Queen 
of apostles! 


Benefits of Solitude and Reflection 


But prayer requires reflection, soli- 
tude! Many a time have I felt the 
oppression of large audiences, of crowds. 
Often have I felt myself overwhelmed 
by the demands of those who with 
affection, but with too much insistence, 
demanded words and again more words. 

And, as was inevitable, after the 
preaching there came its reverberation 
— the glorious but exhausting work of 
the confessional, the interviews, the 
visits, the thousands of letters and all 
that is logically the prolongation of 
contacts with audiences, contacts which 
produce an exhausting physical and 
moral tension for the preacher. Hence 
the imminent danger of being absorbed, 
of becoming as the Imitation of Christ 
says “less manly among men,’’ less 
supernatural, less priestly, in this fu- 
sion with the human caravan. But here 
by an immense grace I am far, very 
far, from this danger, as far as a hos- 
pital can be from the great crowds. 
The latter congregate in parish and 
community halls, in churches, in popu- 
lar sanctuaries for pilgrims, but never 
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in hospitals. They shun-these places of 
human suffering, so little sympathetic 
to nature, for a hospital is somewhat 
like an ambulance reserved for the most 
seriously wounded, and the clients that 
come here do their utmost to shorten 
their stay. A hospital is not a club, a 
garden, ora home; you are taken there 
only when it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. The idle, frivolous, mirthful, 
dissipated world is not to be found 
here. By the grace of God I am one of 
the clients, one of these suffering souls. 
A void has, therefore, formed around 
me; this was inevitable. A few inti- 
mates come to see me for a moment 
and offer me their sympathy. These 
bonds of supernatural friendship 
tighten with my sufferings. Therefore, 
if I have often been pushed forward and 
surrounded by a crowd, I am now iso- 
lated and in retreat as a good and 
legitimate Trappist — without any 
effort, simply by crossing the thresh- 
old of a hospital. I have quit the 
world, and the world willingly or not 
was necessarily obliged to abandon me. 
In this sense the hospital is practically 
as great a solitude as a Cistercian mon- 
astery, but far less attractive; it is 
more rugged than that of the Carthu- 
sian cloister. 

The solitude and isolation of the 
monastery is chosen freely and with 
eagerness, whilst the solitude of the 
hospital is imposed upon you by the 
necessities of sickness, by a cross to 
which you are unwillingly nailed. 
Blessed be this solitude! Beata soli- 
tudo, we read in the Trappist cloisters. 
We are never in better company than 
in solitude, with God alone! 


Love of Austerity 


Finally, the last characteristic of a 
Trappist’s life is austerity, a life of 
severe penance. In the Christian 


language, these words are synony- 


mous: sacrifice and suffering, but lov- 
ingly accepted sufferings. Some have 
freely searched for all the moral and 
physical austerities of the cloister. 
They love its severities, which for the 
fervent monk become sweet, for they 
contribute to his sanctification. By 
this penance and suffering, we destroy 
one of the greatest handicaps to inti- 
mate union with God. And as these 
sufferings subdue nature, check it and 
purify it, the monk soars to the Infinite, 
in a contemplative flight. There has 
never been a great prayer or a great 
contemplation without great mortifi- 
cation and penance. The body and 
fallen nature are a heavy burden that 
one must throw overboard in order to 
climb. Penance lightens the soul, ren- 
ders it free and aids it in its flight. 
Then the man of prayer opens his wings 
and soars like the eagle to the elevated 
paths where he glides between the 
mountain peaks and the stars. Such 
is the monk’s vocation, a deified man, 
a penitent and contemplative. He has 
had the courage to break his earthly 
chains, and as an anticipated reward he 
already has his conversation and his 
dwelling with the angels. 

Does this mean that in this sanc- 
tuary of suffering, which a hospital 
must be, I should aggravate my sick- 
ness by such corporal austerities as the 
hair-shirt, the discipline, fasting and 
vigils? Certainly not! My greatest 
penance at the hospital, and in a way 
more severe and more austere than that 
of the Trappist, is the mortification of 
my sickness itself, with all its inevit- 
able and trying consequences. No, I — 
did not ask for the hair-shirt of my 
three complicated ailments. But Jesus 
imposes them on me, and I have but to 
kiss His adorable hand, smiling at His 
crucifying will, and without more ado 
my austerity becomes a marvellous 
penance. True, it crucifies me per- 
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sonally, but it perfects and crowns my 
extremely active apostolate, which was 
not always fruitful for lack of mortifi- 
cation and penance—absolutely indis- 
pensable elements for the redemption 
of souls. Sine sanguinis effusione, non 
fit redemptio. Before dying, and to die 
as an apostle, Christ the King crucifies 
me. For this I bless Him! 


Pulpit of the Cross 


I now preach from the pulpit of my 
cross, the pulpit of the most eloquent 
truth after that of the altar. But I 
very humbly admit that it is much 
easier to be eloquent, to make wonder- 
ful dissertations, on the greatness and 
beauty of the cross than to carry it lov- 
ingly and thereby to make of it a 
saintly and fruitful life by a penitent 
love, fortis ut mors. 

With hair-shirts and austerities may 
be mingled personal satisfaction and 
vanity, as Jesus warned us; but the 
austerity of sickness carries a divine 
seal. God imposes it on you; He asks 
of you but a hearty fiat—a full and 
loving acceptance, like that of Thérése 
of Lisieux, a great missionary in her 
infirmary! Thus, her exceptionally 
painful tuberculosis was necessary for 
her to merit the title and decoration of 
Patroness of the Missions. Novénas 
were made to obtain her cure so that 
she could leave for the Mission of 
Hanoi, where a cell was already pre- 
pared for her. But it was soon evident 
that, the more they prayed for her cure, 
the more she suffered. It appeared cer- 
tain that her mission was, above all, 
one of immolation; that she was all 
the more missionary, the more she 
suffered. O, with what emotion have 
I celebrated Mass in the sanctuary of 
the infirmary where she won the im- 
mortal title of Patroness of the Mis- 
sions! Here is another of God’s wise 


proceedings that appear folly to us. 
To immobilize, to bruise a worker, 
that he may work marvellously! Ap- 
preciate these lines, you invalids of 
Communities, you apparently useless 
heroes, you apostles whose hands and 
feet are in bondage, but whose heart 
leaps with immense desires of glorify- 
ing Our Lord and of giving Him souls! 

I have spoken much, perhaps more . 
than the majority of preachers, but 
alas! I have not always performed the 
necessary penance of sprinkling with 
my blood the seed of my work. Never 
too late! I will now end my apostolic 
career, rendering very fruitful, I hope, 
the preaching begun in 1896, when I 
was but a subdeacon. Now in this 
furrow opened years ago, together with 
the Precious Blood of my Chalice, I 
pour the last drops of my blood. I 
mean that at the last stage of my 
sacerdotal life Jesus crucified imposes 
on me this providential penance, a 
hospital which has become the cloister 
of His good will, for His greater glory 
and the salvation of the souls He en- 
trusted to me long years ago. 

A. storm of prayers rises to heaven, 
asking for my miraculous cure. I do 
not refuse work if God listens to these 
prayers and cures me. But let it be 
known that, if I must choose between 
giving to the Heart of Jesus the pass- 
ing glory of Palm Sunday if I am cured 
or offering Him the splendors of Tha- 
bor by remaining sick and suffering, 
my choice is already made: I wish Hin * 
to ascend on Thabor, I remaining at 
the hospital a seriously sick man. May 
I diminish, as long as He increases! 

To end, I leave you a word that sums 
up the whole of my ideal, a simple and 
sublime word of Margaret Mary: 
“That I love Him without limit, and 
that I make Him greatly loved, for me 
this is sufficient!” 
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Saint Peter: Supreme Shepherd of the Church 
By JAMEs M. Vost8, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


After the Resurrection, before re- 
turning to the Father, Jesus, wishing 
to confide His flock to a faithful shep- 
herd, asked Simon Peter: 

“Simon, son of John, dost thou love 
Me more than these do?”’ 

“Yes, Lord,” said he; ‘“‘Thou know- 
est that I love Thee.” 

Jesus said to him: 
lambs.’’! 

He said to him a second time: 
“Simon, son of John, dost thou love 
Me?” 

“Yes, Lord,” he answered Him, 
‘“‘Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

Jesus said to him: “‘Be shepherd over 
My sheep.”’ 

For the third time He said to him: 
“Simon, son of John, dost thou love 
Me?” 

Peter was grieved because He asked 
him the third time, ‘Dost thou love 
Me?” and he said to Him: ‘‘Lord, Thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that 
I love Thee!”’ 

He said to him: ‘‘Feed My sheep” 
(John, xxi. 15-17). 

Here is the investiture of Peter as 
Supreme Shepherd of the Church, and 
this episode is an epitome of his per- 


“Feed My 


‘ sonal character.’ 


1 All citations from the New Testament are 
taken from the translation made from the 
Greek by Francis A. Spencer, O.P., edited by 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, 
O.P. (Macmillan Co., 1941). 

2 Tf St. Paul, whose apostolic journeys are 
related in detail in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and who has revealed himself as does no other 
Apostle in his Epistles, if Saint Paul has had 
many historians, St. Peter, on the contrary, 
seems to have been somewhat neglected: 


“Thou knowest that I love Thee!” This 
protestation of love, thrice repeated, 
reveals the whole soul of St. Peter— 
spontaneous and ardent, at the same 
time weak and generous. 

Love is the gift of self; it is the trans- 
formation of self into the object loved. 
Love wishes to be loved in return. 
Love must be the response to love: 
otherwise the loving one despairs, and 
he who has given all through love, like 
Peter, expects all, his whole happiness 
from the object of his love. Indeed, 
one who has given all, sacrificed all for 
God, receives all from God, a hundred- 
fold; he receives God Himself, whom 
he possesses in his loving heart: this is 
heaven on earth! 

This love which gives death and life, 
destroys and raises; this love of God 
which divinizes the one who loves, ex- 
plains the whole mystery of the life and 
of the mission of Peter; for there is 
mystery in this life, where extremes 
meet. All is weakness in Simon, son of 
John; and all is strength in this same 
Simon, become Peter, and Rock of the 
Church. All is spontaneity and in- 
genuous timidity in Simon, son of 


“the greatness of the Apostle of the Gentiles 


apparently casts a shadow over the Prince of 
the Apostles and lessens his stature. It isa 
fact that we possess relatively few recent 
studies of the life, the rdle, and the teaching 
of Peter. May I be allowed to recommend 
for its history ‘‘Saint Pierre et les premiéres 
années du Christianisme”’ by C. Fouard (12th 
ed., 1914); for the réle of the Supreme Pastor 
and Chief, ‘The New Testament Witness to 
Saint Peter’ by Vincent McNabb (1928); 
for doctrine, ‘‘L’enseignement de Saint 
Pierre” by G. Thils (3rd ed., 1943, Etudes 
Bibliques, Gabalda, Paris). 
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John; and all is strength and apostolic 
courage verging on audacity in St. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, supreme 
shepherd of the Church. 

Paradox of Great Strength and Great 

Weakness 

Love alone, the love of Peter for 
Christ and of Christ for Peter, gives 
the key to this paradox of such great 
weakness and of so much strength: 
Peter is transformed into Christ 
through love. Supreme shepherd of the 
Christian flock, he puts on the soul of 
Christ. Vicar of Christ, he is another 
Christ: Christus redivivus, Christ per- 
petuating* Himself on earth through 
His Spirit—‘‘il dolce Cristo in terra.”’ 

How much weakness there is in 
Simon, son of John; how much weak- 
ness in his love for Jesus! That this 
love is sincere, that it longs to be com- 
plete and absolute, of this no one can 
doubt. Scarcely had he heard the voice 
of Jesus who passed one day along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee and who 
called Simon and his brother Andrew, 
wishing to make them fishers of men, 
than at once both men left their boats 
and their nets to follow Him (Mark, i. 
16-18). What then did they expect of 
Jesus? They recognized Him to be 
the Messiah; and from the Messiah 
they expected honor and glory. This 
is the explanation of the frequent dis- 
putes about the first place which arose 
among the disciples. 

Witness of the miracles of Jesus, 
Simon has unlimited confidence in the 
Master. So on seeing Him coming 
across the waters that troubled night 
after the first multiplication of the 
loaves, walking to meet the Apostles, 
he cried out: “Lord, if it is Thou, bid 
me come to Thee upon the water.”’ 
He said: ‘‘Come.”’ Peter, leaving the 
boat, began to walk on the waves. But 
when he saw the violence of the wind 


he was afraid and, beginning to sink, 
he cried out: ‘‘Lord, save me.’ Im- 
mediately Jesus, extending His hand, 
seized him and said to him: “O thou 
weakling in faith! why didst thou 
doubt?’’ (Matt., xiv. 28-31). This is 
another example of the whole soul of 
Simon-Peter. He loves and flies to 
meet Jesus; he has confidence in the 
Master and at once ventures upon the 
waters.... No sooner did he realize 
the danger than he began to boubt, and 
under the impact of that doubt he sinks 
in his weakness—and to what depths 
is he not later to descend! 

He loves Jesus. When the Master 
saw many of the disciples turning away 
from Him, and He asked His own if 
they too wished to leave Him, Peter 
cried out in the name of the Twelve: 
“Lord, to whom should we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and we 
ourselves steadfastly believe and know 
that Thou art the Holy One of God”’ 
(John, vi. 68-69). At Caesarea Phil- 
ippi, at the foot of majestic Mount 
Hermon, Peter will confess with still 
greater clarity not only Jesus to be the 
Messiah, but also to be the Son of the 
Living God: “‘Thou art THECHRIST 
THE SON OF THE LIVING GOD!” 
For this confession he merits to receive 
from the Master a word of special 
praise that is truly sublime: “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona! because 
flesh and blood have not revealed this 
to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven. And I also tell thee that thou 
art a rock; and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not overpowerit. And I will give 
to thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and whatever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatever thou shalt unbind on earth 
shall be unbound in heaven’’ (Matt., 
xvi. 16-19). 
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Love of Humbled Messiah 


He loves Jesus and he is loved and 
honored with the supreme power of the 
keys. Nevertheless, this love is not 
yet a love of the Messiah humbled, of 
the Saviour crucified. After this sub- 
lime confession at Czesarea Philippi— 
the climax of the Gospel revelation— 
“‘Jesus began to show His disciples that 
He must go to Jerusalem and endure 
many sufferings from the ancients, 
chief priests and scribes, and be put to 
death, and rise again the third day. 
But Peter took Him up and began to 
chide Him, saying: ‘‘Mercy on Thee, 
Lord! this thing shall never happen to 
Thee!” But He, turning around, said 
to Peter: “‘Go behind Me, thou satan. 
Thou art a stumbling-block to Me; 
for thy thoughts are not on divine 
things, but on human things’’ (Matt., 
xvi. 21—23). 

He loves Jesus in spite of everything, 
and he is still loved. He is chosen with 
James and John to witness the glory of 
the Son of God on Mount Thabor 
(Matt., xvii. 1-8). Nevertheless, in 
spite of all that has happened, he yet 
expects worldly honor and glory in the 
Messianic Kingdom. One day, there- 
fore, hearing Jesus speak of the reward 
to be given to those who will have fol- 
lowed Him, Peter exclaims: ‘‘See, we 
have left all and followed Thee! What 
then shall we have?’ Jesus did not 
promise him riches, honors, or pleas- 
ures here on earth; but everyone, who 
like Peter has forsaken all things ‘‘for 
My Name’s sake, shall receive a hun- 
dredfold, and inherit life everlasting” 
(Matt., xix. 27, 29). 


Love of the Suffering Christ 


He loves Jesus, then, but- he does 
not yet understand Christ suffering, 
who has beconie our Redeemer through 
His sufferings and His death on the 


cross. This defect of the too human 
love of Peter will appear especially 
during the great Passion of Christ, the 
highest test of Peter’slove. Previously 
during the Last Supper, Peter received 
a solemn warning about humility. 
To His presumptuous protestation of 
loyalty, Jesus replied: ‘Indeed, I tell 
you that this very night, before the 
cock crows, thou shalt thrice deny Me.”’ 
“Even though I must die with Thee,” 
Peter declared to Him, “‘I will not deny 
Thee!’ (Matt., xxvi. 34-35). Poor 
Peter! How moving is Peter’s love, a 
love so full of respect and the most 
tender affection, during the washing of 
the feet! ‘Lord, art Thou going to 
wash my feet?... Thou shalt never 
wash my feet.’’ But scarcely had 
Jesus told him that in this case he 
could have no share in His kingdom 
than Peter cried: “Lord, not only my 
feet, but also my hands.and my head!” 
(John, xiii. 6-9). 

He loves Jesus with the ardor of his 
whole soul. But will he resist the 
highest temptation? Will he accom- 
pany Jesus as far as Calvary? In the 
Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus foresaw 
the passion in all its horrible reality 
and all its consequences due to the 
ingratitude of men throughout the 
ages; body and soul were broken by an- 
guish “and His sweat became as drops 
of ‘blood dripping down upon the 
ground” (Luke, xxii. 44)—while Peter 
sleeps. Wakened by the Master and 
invited to watch and to pray, Peter 
sleeps ... and continues to sleep until 
Jesus says to him: ‘Simon, art thou 
sleeping? Couldst thou not watch one 
hour?’’ (Mark, xiv. 37). When the 
armed band drew near, led by the trai- 
tor, Peter, seeing that there was danger 
and inspired by his love for the Master, 
unsheathed his sword and struck off 
the ear of the high-priest’s servant 
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(Matt., xxvi. 51). But when Jesus 
was taken by the soldiers and bound, 
all the Apostles fled, including Peter. 


The Great Denial 


Nevertheless, he continues to love, 
and secretly returning he follows at a 
distance into the interior of the court- 
yard of the high-priest. There he is 
recognized by a servant-girl, who stud- 
ied him attentively and declared cate- 
gorically: ‘“‘Why, thou wast with Jesus 
the Nazarene!’’ But Peter, being by 
this time a victim of his fear, denied say- 
ing: “I do not know Him, and I under- 
stand not what thou art speaking 
about!’ And the cock crew.... The 
maid saw him, and began again to tell 
the bystanders: ““This is one of them.” 
But once more he denied it. Then the 
bystanders, recognizing his rough Gali- 
lean fisherman’s accent, said to him: 
“Thou certainly art one of them, for 
thou art a Galilean.’’ Trembling be- 
fore a danger which seemed. inescap- 
able, Peter began to utter imprecations 
and to swear, like an old sailor, crying: 
“I do not know this Man you are 
speaking about!’ Immediately, for the 
second time, the cock crew.... Going 
out completely distraught, his eyes 
met those of Jesus. This penetrating 
and compassionate look sufficed; Peter 
remembered the Master’s predictions 
and wept bitterly (Mark, xiv. 54, 
66-72; Luke, xxii. 61). Throughout 
his life he wept for his weakness, giving 
in this way a salutary lesson of humil- 
ity to all the future disciples, because, 
as the Lord had said to him in the 
Garden of Gethsemane: “The spirit, 
indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak”’ 
(Mark, xiv. 38). 

Transformation of Peter 


Turning from the Gospels to the Acts 
of the Apostles, one finds an entirely 
different Peter: Peter transformed by 


the Spirit into the likeness of Jesus, 
humble and strong, crucified with 
Christ, always ready to die with Christ. 

Love, the free and complete gift of 
self, is generous and close to presump- 
tion: it must be tried and purified in 
the crucible of humiliation and con- 
tradiction. This grace of humiliation 
was not lacking to Peter; and then, 
but not until then, trusting in divine 
grace, he became strong and invincible. ° 
With St. Paul he could say: ‘‘Cum in- 
firmor, tunc potens sum.’’ When I am 
weak and recognize my weakness, then 
I am strong by the grace of Christ 
(II Cor., xii. 10). 

As soon as Jesus had ascended into 
heaven, Peter, knowing his privileges 
and the role that had been assigned to 
him, proposed to fill the place made 
vacant by the defection of the traitor 
(Acts, i. 15-26). When the Holy 
descended upon the disciples, it was 
once more Peter who explained to the 
Jews the meaning of this event, and he 


_preached Jesus with resolute assur- 


ance: “Let the whole house of Israel 
therefore know most certainly that God 
had made Him—this Jesus whom you 
crucified—both Lord and Christ”’ (Acts, 
ii. 36). Peter had been made the chief 
pastor of the flock of Christ, and he 
was a leader with as much wisdom as 
firmness. It was he who inaugurated 
the universal apostolate of St. Paul to 
the Gentiles (Acts, x); it was he who 
pronounced the decisive word extend- 
ing to the Gentiles the good tidings of 
salvation: ‘‘Brethren, you know that 
a good while ago God made choice 
among you that through my mouth 
the Gentiles should hear the message 
of the Gospel and believe’’ (Acts, xv. 
7). From that moment, with the ap- 
probation of Peter and supported by 
the Rock, St. Paul will go forth to con- 
quer the world. 
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Intrepidity of the New Peter 


It is, however, the intrepid courage 
and the audacity of St. Peter—whoyes- 
terday was still so weak—that is most 
impressive in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Formerly he did not have enough 
courage to withstand a servant-girl, 
to-day he can cope with all the magis- 
trates of Jerusalem who forbid him to 
speak or to teach in the name of Jesus. 


' To these men Peter answers: “Judge 


whether it is right in God’s sight to 
listen to you rather than to God. For 
we cannot do otherwise than tell what 
we have seen and heard’ (Acts, iv. 
18-20). Caught in flagrant violation 
of this command regarding public 
preaching, Peter is arraigned before 
the Sanhedrin; with even greater fear- 
lessness he repeats his first statement 
and he accuses the Jews: “We must 
obey God rather than men. The God 
of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom 
you murdered by hanging on a tree” 
(Acts, v. 29-30). 

A few weeks earlier, during the Pas- 
sion, Peter had not dared to confess 
the Master in the midst of servants 
and mercenaries; here, before the 
High Priest, in the presence of the 
Sanhedrin, he declares that not only 
does he not wish to remain silent, but 
that he cannot do so: ‘‘Non possumus!”’ 

This determination of Peter, stead- 
fast as the Rock, will make him a 
martyr. Then, as Jesus had said in 


alluding to the future martyrdom of 
the Prince of the Apostles: ‘Thou 
shalt stretch out thy hands, and an- 
other shall bind thee and carry thee 
where thou hast no desire to go’’—to 
the cross (John, xxi. 18). For “‘greater 
love has no one than this—that one 
should lay down one’s life for one’s 
friends” (John, xv. 13). 

This is the paradox of the weakness 
and strength resolved in love—in love 
that is strong as death, provided that 
love be aware of its weakness and be 
founded on the all-powerful strength 
of the Spirit. 

Pére Lagrange, in considering these 
incidents in the Gospels, recognized in 
Simon, son of John, “this spirit of 
initiative which marked him out for 
Head. He had enthusiasm, a bent for 
action, fearless loyalty, quick and sure 
resolution. He lacked steadfastness, 
he was swayed by discouragement, as 
whilst walking on the Lake, at the 
Passion, and when the Judaisers suc- 
ceeded in intimidating him. But 
Jesus made a Rock, His Church’s 
foundation-stone, of him whose faith 
would never fail and who would 
strengthen his brethren. Thus, his 
natural gifts and his supernatural 
graces united to make him the Founder 
and the supreme head of the Church.’’® 





3 Cfr. McNabb, op. cit., Preface written by 
Pére Lagrange (French text p. 17, English 
translation p. 169). 














Will Miriam Teresa Make the Grade? 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Who is Miriam Teresa, and what is 
the grade there is question of her mak- 
ing or attaining? Teresa, a child of 
Slovak parents, was born the last of 
sevenchildren in 1901 in Bayonne, N. f., 
and died at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Elizabeth, on May 8, 1927. She made 
her vows as a Sister of Charity just a 
few weeks before she died. The ques- 
tion is: will she make the two grades 
of distinction conferred by the Church 
of God for heroic virtue proved to the 
satisfaction of the Congregation of 
Rites and attested by two miracles 
worked by God for each degree? 
Judging from the indications of her 
short life and by the divine favors 
that seem to have been given through 
her intercession since her death and 
especially in the last eight or ten years, 
the likelihood is that before many dec- 
ades she will be beatified and even 
canonized. Some thought the same 
thing of the Little Flower as early as 
1907, when her ‘‘Autobiography”’ was 
first translated into English; but others 
shook their heads. I remember hear- 
ing an aged Sister who had read the 
“Autobiography”? making a comment 
something to this effect: ‘She is a 
little freak; the things she makes so 
much of would be thought trivial in our 
community.” I remember giving this 
same ‘‘Autobiography” of the Little 
Flower around 1920 to a non-Catholic 
reporter who made a feature article 
out of the life for one of the Sunday 
papers of St. Louis, and she quoted as 
likely the beatification of that same 
Servant of God within ten years. 
Even then, however, there were doubt- 


ing Thomases. But let us look into 
some of the details of this first 
American-born candidate for sainthood 
since the Indian Maiden, and see what 
were some of the indications her life 
gave of heroic sanctity. 


Teresa’s Early Years (1901-1917) 


This girl was baptized and confirmed 
five days after her birth. This was be- 
cause her parents were members of one 
of the Uniat Eastern Churches, the 
Greek Ruthenian Rite. She attended 
a grade public school in Bayonne and 
the public high school with her brother, 
who was ordained to the priesthood in 
the Latin Rite in 1923, the year she 
graduated from college. She had en- 
tered the grade school when she was 
four and a half years old, and finished 
high school in January, 1917, several 
months before her sixteenth birthday. 
There are two noteworthy things about 
these first fifteen years of her life: one 
is that she, like the other children in 
the family, was formed to the devout 
life in the home itself. Her pious and 
God-fearing family not only had night 
prayers in common but also morning 
prayers. She did not make her First 
Communion until she was twelve years 
old and already in high school, because 
the Rite she belonged to had not as yet 
begun. early Communion; however, 
she and her brother attended daily 
Mass while both went to public high 
school together, and also received 
daily Communion. We must not for- 
get to emphasize the primary formative 
influence on this chosen soul from the 
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time she came to the use of reason, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


College Years (1919-1923) 


However, Teresa went to college 
eventually, but not until she had dis- 
charged for over two years what she 
thought was her first duty. That was 
to stay home and do the housework for 
the family and nurse an invalid mother. 
One of her older sisters was already 
teaching school, and the other was 
doing office work; her brothers, too, 
were working. She took this house- 
hold routine in stride, and was just 
as joyous as if she had been in school 
like other youngsters of her age and 
playing lady at home. When her 
mother died about two years after this, 
Teresa strove to cheer up the entire 
family by her bravery. In fact, she 
was afterwards accused of being heart- 
less because she did not outwardly 
manifest the tremendous grief that 
oppressed her. This grief, however, 
was shown by long crying spells a year 
after when she was already enrolled as a 
freshman at St. Elizabeth’s College, 
still in her eighteenth year. During 
her four years in college she’ was both 
ordinary and extraordinary. After a 
few months, when she lost the reti- 
cence developed by a couple of years’ 
segregation from the pastimes of those 
of her own age because of her constant 
duties at home, she was accepted by 
her college chums and soon became 
something of a favorite. She was an 
all-around girl, athletic (preferring 
boys’ games), highly scholastic, dra- 
matic, poetic, mathematical, scientific, 
and a good class fellow. During this 
time some of her companions were cen- 
sorious of one thing, that she spent too 
much time in the chapel; for they 
could not understand how any girl 
could spend more than an hour in 


chapel—and that only more or less 
under compulsion. They would not 
have criticized her, however, if they 
had realized that she was already in 
what might be called the higher reaches 
of prayer, for such persons can spend 
several hours in prayer even in a kneel- 
ing posture and not grow tired. After 
her death it became known that, while 
she was in college, one event occurred 
that took on the nature of the ex- 
traordinary. One of her freshman 
chums came to her room to say good 
night and found her sitting on the win- 
dow sill abstracted. In surprise the 
companion said: ‘““Why aren’t you in 
bed, Treat (her nickname)?” Teresa 
answered that she couldn’t sleep; 
neither had she been able to sleep the 
previous night. Then she asked the 
companion if she could keep 4 secret. 
When she said she could, Teresa told 
her of having looked out over the 
campus before going to bed the night 
before, as was her habit. Suddenly the 
campus grew as bright as day, and the 
Blessed Mother appeared and stayed 
she didn’t know how long. Thereupon 
she said to her companion: 

“Do you think, Spin, that I was de- 
ceived, that I was seeing things?” 

“No, Treat, if you say you saw the 
Blessed Mother, I believe it.”’ What 
incidental testimony to the solid char- 
acter of Miriam Teresa! 

Here it will be proper to quote the 
reminiscence written by one of the par- 
ish girls after the death of Sister Miriam 
Teresa. This girl is now a Religious, 
and she saw most of Teresa outside of 
her own family during the years before 
she entered religion in 1925. The girl 
writes: 


“The impression Teresa made 
upon me still remains, but it has 
grown from mere admiration to a 
realization of her deep spirituality. 
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Teresa undoubtedly affected the 
lives of many who knew her. She 
was unconscious of the example she 
gave by her recollected devotion. 
In church we usually sat in the choir, 
and many times a chance presented 
itself to watch her without drawing 
attention. She was nearly always 
absorbed in prayer. ; 

“In 1922 our friendship started. 
In the fall Teresa returned to 
school, and promised she would 
write. With all the work of her sen- 
ior year, she still found time to be 
faithful to that promise. She seemed 
very much interested in making a 
success of the big literary issue—the 
Year Book. 

“One hardly ever knew when 
Teresa came home or returned to 
college. She took it for granted that 
her presence here or there was of 
little importance to anyone. One 
evening we met at church, and that 
is how I found out that she was 
home after her graduation from 
college. 


“About the time of her brother’s 
ordination, which preceded Com- 
mencement by only a few days, 
Teresa was extraordinarily happy. 
This was due, no doubt, to the sym- 
pathy existing between them: 

“The following year she was en- 
gaged in teaching in one of the acad- 
emies conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. A student of hers told me 
that she was never ruffled; that she 
worked very hard with the class; 
and that there was something mighty 
good about her. 

“One morning when Teresa and I 
met, our conversation turned to- 
ward the activities of the Sodality, 
the N.C.C.W., and preparations for 
social functions then in progress. 
It was to these works that she gave 
much of her time when free from 
school. 

“Conversations with Teresa were 
always so simple and unaffected, and 
one was recollected enough not to 
stray to useless talk. She had no 
time for anything which did not 
breathe of charity. 

“It has often been a wonder to me 


that Teresa was never spoiled. Be- 
ing the youngest in a family, in 
which each one was unusually soli- 
citous for the other, she received 
much attention, but her disposition 
did not change. I remember the 
answer she gave me to a question 
about her father’s health: ‘He is so 
careless about himself; I have to 
keep reminding him.’ This made 
me smile because I thought how 
little she spared herself when it was 
a question of reserving strength. 

“Not long before she left the 
world, some time in the early part 
of January, 1925, Teresa had been 
invited to spend the evening with 
some friends. She promised to ac- 
cept the invitation, but added that 
she would be late, as an alumnze 
meeting was to be held the same day. 
When she arrived, she found that 
her friends had been assembled for 
perhaps a couple of hours. What 
joy her irresistible cheerfulness 
spread when she had been in the 
room scarcely five minutes! One of 
the family, in another part of the 
house, asked the next day the cause 
of the sudden change. Ordinarily, 
she was serious, because her life 
and occupations demanded it; but 
on some occasions she relaxed and 
was very light-hearted.” 


Religious Life of Miriam Teresa 
(1925-1927) 


Teresa at the conclusion of her col- 
lege course was convinced that she was 
called to religion, and all her inclina- 
tions then turned her toward the Car- 
melites. But she was in no hurry to 
make a final decision. After her teach- 
ing experience especially, her folks ar- 
gued that she should join a teaching 
Order and thus turn her talents to good 


- use. However, she remained undecided 


until around December 8, 1924, when 
she spent an evening at her Alma Mater 
and'started a novenaforenlightenment. 
She disregarded her own inclinations 
and spoke in the sense: “‘Lord, speak; 
for Thy servant heareth.” The novena 
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over, the conviction took hold of her 
that she belonged with the Sisters she 
had studied under, the only Sisters she 
had ever been with. She disregarded 
her natural attraction towards the 
contemplative life, and made applica- 
tion to enter the novitiate at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, New Jersey. The day fixed for 
her entrance was February 2, but it 
turned out that her long-ailing father 
was buried that day and the date was 
postponed until February 11, the Feast 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. So intent, 
however, was she to carry out her de- 
cision deliberate'y arrived at that she 
would have entered the very night after 
the funeral of her father. Hers was a 
vocation supernaturally arrived at and 
supernaturally carried out with all her 
might, to use her own expression. 
And, before going on to her Religious 
life, let us remark that her Spiritual 
Director after her death declared that 
she already was proficient in the 
higher life and not merely a beginner. 
He is quoted in the authentic life of 
this Servant of God published in 1936 
under the title ‘Sister Miriam Teresa 
1901-1927,” by A Sister of Charity. 
He states that in that December of 
1924 she had already reached the full- 
ness of unitive prayer. 

Two years and three months is a 
short space of time for a career woman 
to reach the highest pinnacle of the 
career implicitly aimed at; but that is 
what Sister Miriam Teresa did in those 
twenty-seven months. Not only did 
she attain heroic virtue (or rather, 
intensify her heroic virtue), but she 
also experienced those divine favors 
which appear to be given in one form 
or other to those who attain the per- 
fection of the supernatural life. “She 
shared vicariously many of the suffer- 
ings of the Divine Saviour, such as 
that of the Crowning of Thorns. And 


this latter suffering was discovered after 
her death. When her body was brought 
from the hospital to the novitiate of St. 
Elizabeth, one of the professed Sisters 
proceeded to remove the apparently 
large cap from the head and to put on 
a smaller one. This is how Miriam 
Teresa’s privileged friend describes 
what she discovered and its sequel: 
“At six o’clock I went to the par- 
lor, taking with me a scissors and 
an envelope, as I wanted to keep 
some of her hair. What was my sur- 
prise when, after removing the 
large cap, I noticed that her head 
looked so strange—enlarged at the 
forehead, and with swellings around 
it, so much so that her face, which 
had always been rather round, was 
drawn and tapered toward the chin! 
The forehead was prickly. I took a 
clean handkerchief and wiped her 
face with it. This handkerchief I 
have kept just as it was. Then I 
cut some of her hair and put it into 
the envelope. A feeling of awe and 
reverence seized me, and I felt 
afraid to force on the smaller cap, 
which was difficult to arrange on 
account of the strange shape her 
head had assumed.’ 


The professed Sister began thinking 
afterwards of this experience, and re- 
called that on one occasion especially, 
when she was fixing a new cap on 
Miriam Teresa, the latter did the most 
unusual thing for her to do—she sud- 
denly shuddered and became pale. 
Subsequently one of the novices came 
across a poem that Miriam Teresa had 
written early in her novitiate, a poem 
that she had asked another fellow- 
novice not to read, when this novice 
had requested Miriam Teresa to let her 
read all the poems she had written from 
the time she had entered the novitiate. 
They were in a small notebook, and 
Miriam Teresa granted the request on 
condition that the novice did not read 
the last poem. That turned out to be 
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one entitled, ‘To the Most Holy 
Crown of Thorns,’’ and was written ‘on 
February 27, 1925. So, our first Sister 
on reading this poem was convinced 
that Miriam Teresa must have suffered 
vicariously the Crowning of Thorns. 
She asked the Spiritual Director, 
a Benedictine Father to --whom 
Miriam Teresa had revealed her entire 
life spiritually, if this were true. He 
answered: ‘‘Yes, from February, 1925.” 

So it is not at all strange that this 
Spiritual Director suggested one of the 
most farfetched plans to make sure 
that the heroic sanctity of this Miriam 
Teresa would gain anonymous pub- 
licity before her death, which he had 
an intimation would take place early. 
In the Spring of 1926 he began giving 
weekly conferences to the novices, and 
letting the Sisters have mimeographed 
copies of them. Then in June he sug- 
gested to Miriam Teresa that she write 
a weekly conference and give it to him 
in long hand, and he would preach it 
and have the usual mimeographed 
copies made of it. As she had already 
taken the private vow of obedience to 
him in all things compatible with her 
Religious rules and higher obligations, 
she submitted most obediently a sam- 


pleconference. It wasentitled ‘“‘Where ' 


Thy Treasure Is, There Is Thy Heart.” 
She was told it was too studied, and 
that she must write with the simplicity 
of the Gospels. This she did and on 
November 11, after the conferences by 
proxy had begun, Miriam Teresa wrote 
her feelings to her ‘“‘ghost’”’ speaker in 
these words: 


“Father, I’m afraid I’m _ incor- 


rigible, but I don’t see how I can be 
otherwise. To me this conference is 
clear and simple, but I guess it may 
not be so for others. But, that is one 
of my difficulties in teaching also— 
to bring myself down to the level of 


the children in understanding. How- 
ever, there is this much about the 
writing. I honestly had no notion of 
what I was going to say or how I was 
going to say it, before I started. 
And that’s true nearly always. The 
‘nearly’ stands for the few instances 
when I know in a general way what 
is the end in view. And yet, noth- 
ing that I say is new to me. But 
God gives me wonderful light (and 
how wonderful He was last Sunday!) 
to understand in a way that others 
can grasp—maybe not just now, 
though. And, Father, as to the dic- 
tion, well, I just can’t help it. Since: 
I realized the mistake I made when 
I wrote that first paper on the treas- 
ure of the heart, viz., that I was hin- 
dering the action of God by stopping 
to reflect on the best means of cloth- 
ing my thoughts as I had always 
done before, instead of writing them 
down just as they occurred to me 
(and the many crossed-out passages 
prove the intrusion of self), I have 
given myself no time to think of 
style or anything else in writing. 
The words are set down as the idea 
unfolds itself. Most of the omitted 
words or phrases are put in at the 
actual time of writing because my 
pen once in a while skips over the 
word that isin my mind. And some- 
times I cross out a few words because 
a simpler expression comes to my 
mind, but I don’t seek it. Correc- 


tions in grammar or rhetoric are 


made usually on my reading the 
finished article. 


“Now, I have seen myself that 
there is a great difference between 
the style of conference and confer- 
ence. The present one is after the 
manner of the one on Baptism, but 
I have never set out to make it so. 
It’s just the adaptability of form to 
subject-matter, as far as I can see. 
And- though, from some of the re- 
marks I heard, the Sisters consid- 
ered the paper on Baptism deep, 
they were very, very much im- 
pressed. I think God makes use of 
both my formai and informal types 
of expression in the manner and at 
the time He sees fit. And I can’t 
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do anything else than let Him do the 
work as He wishes. I know this 
involves some embarrassment, no 
doubt, for you, but then that’s the 
surest mark of His approval, is it 
not? Only please pray, because my 
repugnance is very, very great; and 
I must be faithful for the sake of 
others.” 


Miriam as Anonymous Author 


The farfetched plan worked. In 
fact, it worked so well that the ghost 
speaker was being praised far and wide 
in convents of the same community and 
of other communities for the extraor- 
dinary conferences he was giving to 
the novices at Convent Station, New 
Jersey. Only one other person was 
privy to the plan besides the writer 
and the ghost speaker, and that person 
was the then Mother General of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul of Convent Station. The dis- 
closure was made for the first time on 
the afternoon after the funeral by this 
notice posted on the Sisters’ bulletin 
in the main corridor of the Mother- 
house: ‘‘The conferences which I have 
been giving to the Sisters were written 
by Sister Miriam Teresa” (Signed— 
Father Benedict). This same Spiritual 


Director had told Sister Miriam — 


Teresa in life that the conferences 
were making him famous, but that the 
day of his humiliation would come 
when he would have to acknowledge 
that he had not written them. Her 
simple query was: ‘You do not object 
to the humiliation?” 

In 1929 most of the conferences that 
had been delivered by the far-seeing 
Spiritual Director were published un- 
der the title, ‘Greater Perfection,” 
with a Preface written by the priest- 
brother of Miriam Teresa. The future 
first Bishop of Paterson so lately de- 
ceased said in his appraisal of the book 


as censor deputatus that he would go so 
far as to say the conferences bore in- 
trinsic marks of heroic sanctity, and 
that without anticipating the judg- 
ment of Rome he felt their author 
would one day find a place in the 
Church’s Calendar of Saints. This 
same (then) Monsignor McLaughlin 
had been celebrant of the Funeral 
Mass, and had entered in his diary 
these convictions the night after the 
funeral and a couple of days after: 


“To the best of my knowledge I 
met this Religious but seven times: 
first, June 1923, when she was gradu- 
ated with highest honors from Saint 
Elizabeth College; second, on the 
occasion of the removal of her 
brother, Reverend Charles Dem- 
janovich, to the hospital in Orange 
in August of the same year; third, 
on the occasion of the death of her 
father in January, 1925; fourth, at 
the Motherhouse Convent in the 
summer of 1925; fifth and sixth, 
twice in the hospital in Paterson in 
December, 1926; seventh, at Con- 
vent in January, 1927. 

“The impression made on me, al- 
though each of the occasions was of 
short duration, was most singular, 
awakening pious admiration and 
awe. She scarcely spoke, but there 
was something inexpressible about 
her which made me feel that I was 
in the presence of one apart. 

“TI have had the privilege of read- 
ing some of her poetic works, which 
breathe in their utterance the high- 
est spirit of divine love. 

“There are certain other mysteri- 
ous things which I feel I should set 
down while fresh in my memory. 
Never a complaint, to my knowl- 
edge, nor criticism, nor anything ap- 
proaching it, came from her lips 
during her illness. When first a pa- 
tient in Saint Joseph’s Hospital, 
Paterson, she was placed in an al- 
cove off the general hall. This was 
due, no doubt, to crowded condi- 
tions prevailing at the time. She 
was cheerful and happy, with an 
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unusual happiness. I know that 
she was misunderstood, from things 
I have heard, not from her brother 
but from others. 

“Notwithstanding the hopeful 
prognostications made on her return 
from Saint Joseph’s, her brother told 
me that it was doubtful whether she 
would ever get well again. A few 
weeks ago he begged Reverend 
Mother to allow Sister to pronounce 
her vows as in articulo mortis. This 
was done. When her brother was 
called Sunday morning to come 
quickly to Elizabeth, he had been 
appointed for the 9:30 Solemn High 
Mass, while I was to take the eight. 
He said the eight o’clock Mass, as I 
had requested, and went to Eliza- 
beth, but arrived ten minutes after 
Sister had passed away. 

“The remarkable feature that I 
wish to mention is this. When her 
brother asked me, at the request of 
Reverend Mother Alexandrine, to 
conduct the services, I do not know 
what came to me to say it should be 
the Missa Dilexisti. To-day, the 
moment her Spiritual Director all 
through the novitiate met me, he 
said: ‘Monsignor, the Mass should 
be pro Virgine et Martyre. Her life 
did not contain a willful venial sin. 
She made the vow of greater per- 
fection, the vow never to gratify any 
of her senses. Though no one knew 
it, in many cases not even herself, 
her conferences which I ordered her 
to write have been used in many 
convents in this country, and even in 
Rome. She has been set for the 
salvation of many, particularly of 
this Community.’ 

“The meeting with her Spiritual 
Director and his recital of the depths 
of sanctity, heroic virtue, and the 
inward life of Sister Miriam Teresa 
inspired me with renewed enthusi- 
asm for the work that God called me 
to perform, and I made every effort to 
offer up a perfect Oblation on the 
occasion of the funeral. My prayer 
is that the departed one may in con- 
formity with the divine will inter- 
cede for me and for those entrusted 
to my care; that, if it be the Will of 


God, her life and virtues may be- 
come known, that they may be a 
source of edification to her Sisters in 
religion; and also effect the harmo- 
nious interaction of the different 
Rites of the Church, particularly 
here in America. 


“It is inexplicable how her Spirit-° 


ual Director, whom I do not recol- 
lect having met previously, should 
have unburdened himself so frankly 
tome. (Dated—May 11, 1927.) 

““May 16—To-day I spoke to the 
Right Reverend Bishop O’Coninor in 
this wise: ‘It is remarkable how, in 
an age wherein so many are inspired 
by worldly motives, God should raise 
up chosen souls who lead hidden 
lives of extraordinary sanctity and 
suffering.’ 

“I then mentioned what her 
Spiritual Director had told me on 
the occasion of the funeral. And the 
Bishop said: ‘Do you mean sanc- 
tity?’ 

“T said: ‘Yes, and if it is God’s 
Will, it will become manifest.’ 

“ *Ves,’ the Bishop said, ‘if the 
Lord wills it.’ ”’ 


Importance of ‘‘Greater Perfection’’ 


This book of conferences has run 
through quite a few editions and has 
been translated into at least four for- 
eign languages. But most of those who 
have read it these last twenty years 
had no idea of the living and breathing 
personality that brought these confer- 
ences into life anonymously. They ad- 
mired the spirituality, but they did not 
know the person behind the book. 
The Little Flower had unwittingly sold 
herself to her next generation by her 
‘‘Autobiography,’’ written as she 
thought for the eyes only of her Superi- 
oress (who was also her blood-sister). 
Miriam Teresa had no such previous 
introduction to a world hungering for 
spirituality. But for these last ten 
years she could have been somewhat ad- 
equately known by a book that de- 
served to be a best seller and was not. 
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Up until a few months ago I must con- 
fess I had never so much as heard of 
“Greater Perfection,’’ much less the 
complete life written by one of her close 
friends and companions of novitiate 
days. How much trash at least in a 
relative sense we get from Catholic pub- 
lishers, and how much of real worth 
gets little or no publicity! 

To appreciate those twenty odd con- 
ferences in “‘Greater Perfection,’’ we 
must be conversant with that fully doc- 
umented life, ‘Sister Miriam Teresa 
1901-1927” by A Sister of Charity. 
This is the kind of book that the his- 
torical commission of the Congregation 
of Rites would revel in, were the can- 
didate for the declaration of heroic 
virtues under investigation without 
living witnesses; because Miriam Ter- 
esa’s official biographer has forborne 
rhapsodizing about her deceased friend 
in the Service of God and, instead, 
called in living and competent witnesses 
to tell the story of her friend. She 
gathers the letters written by Miriam 
Teresa in college days to her compan- 
ions; she has her classmates tell what 
they remember of their distinguished 
class-woman; she has high school 
pupils write of her; she quotes inci- 
dental facts and sayings of happenings 
during novitiate days, and above all 
she cites verbatim the complete bar- 
ings of her inmost heart by Miriam 
Teresa herself to her Spiritual Direc- 
tor, and his letters to her in lifetime as 
well as detailed summings up of her 
virtues after death. The biographer 
gives also excerpts from the private 
prayers of this Servant of God, from 
her poems, meditations, etc., all of 


which further reveal a character that 
would have gone through life unnoticed 
and whose story, like the annals of the 
poor, would have been short and simple 
if it were not for what appear to be 
truly providential interventions. As it 
is, the conferences read in the light of 
the fully documented biography set 
before us the American counterpart of 
the Little Flower, a soul even more 
winsome to our own native tastes and 
seemingly destined to reach beatifica- 
tion and canonization as soon as did 
the girl of Lisieux. The girl of Bayonne 
bids fair to do for this country and 
other parts of the world during the sec- 
ond half of this century what her 
French precursor did for the first part. 
First, our thousandsof Religious women 
from coast to coast, no less than the 
Daughters of St. Vincent, need her 
high inspiration and fruitful tutorage; 
equally so do children, teen-agers, 
youths of both sexes and grown-ups 
too, for hers is the mission to popular- 
ize the universality of heroic virtue 
outside religion no less than inside re- 
ligion. What Father Reginald Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, in his recently trans- 
lated ‘““Three Ages of the Interior Life,”’ 
brings out so eloquently and so soundly 
as the traditional doctrine of the 
Church, Miriam Teresa demonstrates; 
at the same time she appears to open 
an era of widespread democracy in the 
perfect cultivation of the infused vir- 
tues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
She seems to be raised up to teach a 
doubting generation that men and 
women who are little in virtue are 
persons of midget, and not of normal, 
growth. 























A Conversation Overheard 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


Father John: Come in, Tom; glad 
to see you. How fortunate that you 
just came to-night! It’s my only free 
night—that is, except for ten minutes. 

Father Tom: Why the ten minutes? 

Father J.: Oh, the Legion of Mary is 
meeting in the sacristy and I just have 
to drop in to give them a little talk at 
about 8:30. 

Fr. T.: So you have the Legion here? 
We have it in our parish. It’s doing 
grand work. 

Fr. J.: Yes, same here. I wouldn’t be 
without it. 

Fr. T.: What kind of work do your 
Legionaries carry out? 

Fr. J.: Oh, I don’t worry them much. 
They send me a report about once a 
year, and it says something about so 
many baptisms, conversions, visits— 
and I don’t know what. 

Fr. T.: What will you talk about 
when you go to them to-night? 

Fr. J.: Oh, I haven’t given it a 
thought. There’s half an hour yet. 
Anyway, I guess they weren’t all at 
twelve-twenty Mass yesterday. I can 
give them a repeat of my talk on the 
Sunday Gospel. 

Fr. T.: Have you ever heard of your 
Legionaries making a serious mistake? 

Fr. J.: Can’t say that I have. 

Fr. T.: But suppose they did. 
Whom would you blame? 

Fr. J.: What are you getting at? 
Come in and sit down. Then tell me 
what’s on your mind. You don’t seem 
too happy about this Legion of mine. 

Fr. T.: No, Jack, I’m not. Of 
course, it’s not for me to interfere. 


How you run it is your own concern. 
But I would never dream of being ab- 
sent from any part of the meeting of 
my Legionaries. 

Fr. J.: You don’t tell me that you 
actually say the Rosary with them? 

Fr. T.: Of course I do. I consider 
myself a Legionary just as they are. 
I attend the meetings and I say the 
Rosary. 

Fr. J.: Say, boy! I don’t know how 
you can find the time. 

Fr. T.: There’s no difficulty about 
that. I consider the work for which I 
was ordained, for which I was trained, 
for which I get sacramental grace, 
more important than works for which 
I have no qualifications. 

Fr. J.: Such as? 

Fr. T.: Running bingoes, scooping 
in the dollars, sponsoring dances, or- 
ganizing ball games— 

Fr. J.: All right! I see what you’re 
driving at. You get like a retreat 
father at times. So you think that 
running the Legion of Mary comes be- 
fore keeping my accounts in order? 

Fr. T.: Nota bit of it. You have to 
keep your accounts in order, or see that 
they are keptin order. But you weren’t 
ordained to be an accountant. You 
were ordained to save souls. The 
Legion of Mary is a machine for sav- 
ing souls. . 

Fr. J.: I suppose you’re right as 
usual. Here, take a cigar. 

Fr. T.: Thanks. 


Agenda of Legion Meetings 
Fr. J.: Tell me what you do when 
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you go to these Legion meetings. 

Fr. T.: I do everything the Hand- 
book says. 

Fr. J.: The 
Handbook? 

Fr. T.: The official Handbook of the 
Legion. Haven’t you read it? 

Fr. J.: No. 

Fr. T.: Then you ought to read it. 
It will be a revelation to you. I read 
somewhere the other day that a French 
priest said he considered that that book 
was playing a part in modern Catholic 
life equivalent to that played by the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius after 
the Reformation. 

Fr. J.: Sure that’s saying a lot. It 
must be a swell book. I guess I’ll have 
to read it. 

Fr. T.: If you would attend your 
Presidium meetings, you would hear 
part of it read at the beginning of every 
meeting. It is your duty to explain it 
to your members. The rule of the 
Legion says that your talk—the Allo- 
cutio—should, except in special circum- 
stances, be a commentary on the Hand- 
book. Yet, you tell me that you 
haven’t even read the Handbook? 

Fr. J.: I’ve been a Spiritual Direc- 
tor for ten years and never read the 
Handbook. 

Fr. T.: As an old friend, Jack, I 
really think that is a terrible confes- 
sion to have to make. You see, the 
Legion of Mary is not just a succession 
of meetings interspersed with the carry- 
ing on of apostolic work. It is a move- 
ment with a spirit all its own. If you 
had the job of directing a community 
of nuns, you would surely consider you 
were doing them an injustice if you 
failed to read their Rule and instruct 
them on it. So it is with the Legion. 
It looks to us priests as its Directors; 
it asks us to direct it. Is it right that 
we should undertake the task and then 


‘ Handbook? . Which 


not care about directing it according 
to its true spirit? Almost better for us 
not to undertake the work at all. 

Fr. J.: I see your point, Tom; 
you’re dead right. Why wasn’t I told 
this before? The pastor just said to 
me one day: ‘Fr. Smith, you will take 
over the Legion of Mary.” I started 
going to the meetings and have done 
so ever since. 

Fr. T.: You mean you attend a short 
bit of the meetings in order to give an 
unprepared talk on the first thing that 
comes to your mind. I maintain that 
you cannot call yourself a real Spirit- 
ual Director of the Legion until you 
have familiarized yourself with the 
Handbook of the Legion and make a 
point of attending every meeting and 
the whole of every meeting. After all, 
Jack, isn’t it only common sense? 
The Legion of Mary has for its object 
the sanctification of its members. It 
will be successful only in so far as spirit- 
ual qualities are developed in the mem- 
bers and brought to bear by them on 
their work. They cannot be inspired 
with these spiritual qualities except by 
the priest. 


Holiness in the Legion 


Fr. J.: But surely if I go and give 
them a talk on the principles of the 
spiritual life or an explanation of the 
Gospel, I am forming them in holiness. 

Fr. T.: Maybe, but not in Legionary 
holiness. Holiness in the Legion, as in 
each Religious Order, is a distinctive 
thing. 

Fr. J.: How is it different in the 
Legion, tell me? 

Fr. T.: The object of the Legion of 
Mary is the sanctification of its mem- 
bers by prayer and active codperation 
in the Church’s work. But that co- 
operation is given in a distinctive way; 
it is the outcome of a unique spirit. 
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Surely, Jack, you have heard the 
Standing Instruction of the Legion? 

Fr. J.: I can’t say that I have. 
What is it? 

Fr. T.: It is a statement of the prin- 
cipal points of the Legion spirit and 
rule read at the first Presidium meet- 
ing of every month. The third point 
of it is that Legionary duty requires 
from each Legionary the performance 
of a substantial active Legionary work 
in the spirit of faith, and in union with 
Mary in such fashion that in those 
worked for and in one’s fellow-mem- 
bers the Person of Our Lord is once 
again seen and served by Mary, His 
Mother. The task of the Spiritual 
Director is to train the Legionaries in 
this spirit, which can only be attained 
by following out the system detailed in 
the Handbook. f 


Duties of Spiritual Director 


Fr. J.: I always thought that the 
task of maintaining the rule belonged 
to the Officers of the Presidium. 

Fr. T.: It does, and you are the first 
Officer. You have to inspire the others. 
The Handbook says expressly that you 
must take care that the rules are kept 
and the system is carried out in both 
spirit and letter. You can’t do this 
unless you know the rules and the 
system. The Legion aspires to help 
the Church in her work. It is Cath- 
olic Action sharing in the work of the 
Hierarchy. It is approved by the 
Church because it works with a dis- 
tinctive spirit. You are the represen- 
tative of the Hierarchy watching over 
the Legion, taking care that it does all 
the Hierarchy expects of it, and seeing 
that it does not deviate from the rule 
and system as approved. 

Fr. J.: Yes, I see all that. But it is 
going to require a great deal of time. 

Fr. T.: Jack, I have been a Spiritual 


Director now for twenty years. From 
the first I determined to do the job in a 
manner worthy of a priest of God. I 
studied the Handbook. In fact, I still 
do. I often use it as a meditation 
manual. I attend the whole of every 
meeting, and I do not regret one minute 
I have spent on- the Legion. I have 
seen unbelievable, well-nigh miracu- 
lous things achieved by it; I have seen 
sinners grasped from the very brink of 
hell; I have seen a whole parish 
fired with a completely new conception 
of Catholicism; I have seen many 
souls raised to the heights of sanctity 
merely through the faithful observance 
of the Legion system. I will thank 
God to my dying day that He was good 
enough to place in my hands an instru- 


ment as powerful as the Legion of | 


Mary, and that He gave me the grace 
to operate it according to its true spirit. 

Fr. J.: You certainly seem sold on 
the Legion. I have never been able to 
see much in it myself. Now I am 
beginning to see the reason. In fact, I 
doubt whether I have ever had the real 
Legion of Mary atall. I have an organ- 
ization with the name but without the 
spirit. 

Fr. T.: Yes, old man. And if it 
should make a mistake, the organiza- 
tion would be blamed—not you. Yet, 
you know as well as I do that you 
would be to blame for failing to. give 
the Legionaries the direction to which 
they have a right. 

Fr. J.: That’s true, I guess. What 
kind of work do your Legionaries do? 


Activities of the Legion 


Fr. T.: Every kind of apostolic 
work, except the giving of material re- 
lief and the regular collecting of money. 
The work must, by rule, be active, 
substantial and apostolic; and I be- 
lieve that the more difficult it is, the 
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more worthy of real soldiers of Mary, 
the better it will develop the spirit of 
the Legionaries. Trivial tasks kill the 
Legion. Of course, the Legionaries 
need to be spurred on; interior reluc- 
tance and external barriers must be 
broken down. 

Fr. J.: It strikes me that you are 
running a Religious Order with your- 
self as novice master, Tom. 

Fr. T.: No. The Legion is a lay 
organization, but it regards the priest 
as its Director and first Officer. In 
fact, the Handbook says somewhere 
that the priest will regard the members 
of his Presidium as a novice-master 
does those under his care. He has to 
strive without ceasing to develop their 
spirituality along specifically Legion 
lines and to make them act in all things 
as Legionaries, fired with the spirit of 
Mary. : 

Fr. J.: Yousurprise me. I am really 
learning something to-night. Don’t 
you find, Tom, that you are asking too 
much of these lay men and women. 
After all, they are only ordinary work- 
ing layfolk, living in the world amongst 
all their temptations and distractions. 

Fr. T.: Not a bit of it, Jack. Spirit- 
ual qualities will only rise to the 
heights to which they are summoned. 
If the priest only expects mediocrity, 
he will get something less than medioc- 
rity; if he expects and calls for heroic 
virtue, he will usually get at least great 
holiness. One of the methods a Legion- 
ary Director uses for making these de- 
mands is to place before his Legion- 
aries work which requires heroic qual- 
‘ities to perform. Of course, the basis 
of everything is to insist on the little 
things, the smaller points of Legionary 
observance. Character may be shown 
in the big moments; it is made in the 
small ones. 


Fr. J.: I always find that people are 
so selfish. I can’t get them to do any- 
thing. You must be an extrordinary 
person if you can demand and get great 
sanctity and substantial, difficult, apos- 
tolic work in these days. I can’t do it. 

Fr. T.: Jack, you remind me of the 
people who say the Church has failed 
when the Church hasn’t even been 
tried. You admit failure before you 
have ever seriously tried out the 
Legion of Mary. Give the thing a 
trial, man. Make the Handbook part 
and parcel of yourself; get it into your 
system; attend the whole of every 
meeting; train your Legionaries; en- 
courage them;- direct them; make 
great demands of them, and you will 
see what they can do. You will con- 
quer the spirit of self in them; you will 
soon marvel at the wonders you have 
accomplished. 


Spirit of the Legion 


Fr. J.: Yes, I certainly must try. 
What would you say, Tom, as an ex- 
perienced Legionary priest, is the most 
important thing you have to develop 
in your Legionaries? 

Fr. T.: The spirit of Our Lady. 
The Handbook, which you are going to 
read, tells you that the spirit of the 
Legion is that of Mary herself. There- 
fore, your first task must be to develop 
an intense devotion to the Mother of 
God, corresponding to the part God has 
given her in His plan for the salvation 
and sanctification of men. The first 
duty of Legionaries, ranking before 
any other obligation of membership, is 
the honoring by serious meditation and 
zealous practice of Legion devotion to 
Mary. Your task as a priest is to teach 
them how to do this. 

Fr. J.: At times you talk like a book, 
Tom. 
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Fr. T.: I guess it is because I have 
become so familiar with the Legion 
Handbook that I quote it without real- 
izing that I am doing so. 

Fr. J.: Apart from giving your little 
talk, do you actually take part in the 
other business of the Legion meeting, 
Tom? 

Fr. T.: Of course Ido. I am always 
happy to contribute to the discussions. 
I remember you, Jack, in that paper 
you gave at our conference on Cath- 
olic Action least year quoting the Pope 
as saying that the clergy must be 
teachers, counsellors and guides of the 
lay apostles. The danger is that we will 
do too much in this direction. We are 
not Presidents of our Presidia; we must 
not overwhelm them; that would be 
fatal. There must be free, homey 
discussion of the work and the cases 
in which. all should participate—the 
priest included. But he should not 
dominate the proceedings too much. 

Fr. J.: I see. So, what you have 
been trying to tell me, Tom, is that in 
acting as I have done for the past ten 
years, I have been neglecting my duty. 


I have been failing to develop spiritu- 
ality amongst my people as I should. 
I have not trained them adequately in 
the lay apostolate. I have risked grave 
errors being made with consequent 
ruin to souls. I have been responsible 
for much discouragement amongst my 
Legionaries. I have— 

Fr. T.: That’s enough, Jack. We 
don’t belong to the Oxford Group 
Movement. The days of public con- 
fession are over. But I can see you 
have got something. I didn’t mean to 
preach at you when I came in, but I 
just couldn’t help letting myself go 
when I heard you talking about your 
Legion in the way you did. You cer- 
tainly must have a grand group of 
apostles if they have persevered so 
long under these conditions. Give 
them a break, Jack, and you will be 
amazed at the very great things they 
will do for God and the salvation of 
souls. 

Fr. J.: Thanks a lot, Tom. I will. 
In fact, I’ll go right now and stay till 
the end of the meeting. Good night 
and God bless you! 











Schism in America 
By JOSEPH PRzuUDZIK, PH.D. 


II. 


Inthe first part of this monograph 
we introduced the Polish-American 
schismatics. We showed how the 
schism started, its spiritual background 
in Jansenism and Old- Catholicism. 
In this part, we hope to unfold the cir- 
cumstances of its birth and show the 
pattern of its organization and evolu- 
tion. Most important, we hope to 
throw some light on the question of the 
validity of its Orders. 

In the remainder of this essay, we 
shall limit ourselves to a consideration 
of the Polish National Catholic Church. 
We do this because this sect is unques- 
tionably the largest, most active, best 
organized and most influential of the 
schismatic Polish-American _ sects. 
Other schismatic groups were indeed 
organized independently of it, some 
even prior to it; but none has attained 
its growth or organization. In fact, 
most of the others have gradually died 
out or joined with the PNCC. Thus, 
for instance, the Polish Catholic Church 
in America was founded by Stefan 
Kaminski, who was elected its bishop 
in 1896, was consecrated in 1898 by 
the Canadian Old Catholic bishop, 
Joseph Vilatte, and died in 1911 leaving 
no successor. In 1929 F. I. Boryszew- 
ski was elected his successor and was 
consectated by Frederich Lloyd, who 
himself had been consecrated by Vilatte 
in 1915 as head of the American Cath- 
olic Church. Boryszewski presides 
over a small and dying congregation in 
Jersey City, N. J., and spends his days 


1F. I. Boryszewski, ‘Swiadectwo Prawdzie 
(Testimony to the Truth), July, 1942. 





The Polish National Catholic Church 


in execrating the PNCC.' Thus too 
the Polish Independent Catholic 
Church began its existence in Chicago 
in 1895. Anton Kozlowski, its founder, 
was an assistant at St. Hedwig’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Within a few 
months of his ordination, he gathered 
about himself a few malcontents and 
organized the independent parish‘ of 
All Saints, just around the corner from 
St. Hedwig’s. In 1897, he caused him- 
self to be consecrated by Edward Her- 
zog, Old Catholic bishop for Switzer- 
land. Hediedin 1907. After his death 
the independent church he founded 
united with the PNCC and was ab- 
sorbed by it.? 


Origin of the PNCC 


Because the PNCC is the only 
Polish-American schismatic sect re- 
taining any importance, a sketch of its 
origin and history seems called for. 
Francis Hodur, its founder, was born 
in Poland in 1866, and was ordained to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood for the 
Diocese of Scranton, Pa., in 1893. 
Immediately, he showed signs of insub- 
ordination and willfulness. In 1897 
he organized an independent parish in 
the town of Scranton. At his instiga- 
tion and under his leadership a conven- 
tion was held in Scranton in 1904. 
Hodur describes the meeting as consist- 
ing of 147 clercial and lay delegates 
representing 20,000 adherents from 
five Eastern states—a claim which is 
undoubtedly considerably exaggerated. 


2 Dziennik Chicagoski, June, 1897, to Jan., 
1907. 
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He claims further that the convention 
was the first of its kind held by Polish 
people since the crushing of the Refor- 
mation movement in Poland in the 
seventeenth century.’ At this conven- 
tion, he was elected bishop by the dele- 
gates present. Some non-Roman 
sources uncharitably claim that he was 
elected by a few pious ladies of his 
‘ schismatic congregation, who did not 
even realize that they were schismatic. 


Hodur waited three years before both- ° 


ering about consecration. Finally, in 
1907, he was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Gerald Van Gul in Utrecht, 
Holland, Bishops James Van Thiel of 
Haarlem and Michael Spitz of Deven- 
ter assisting.’ 

From this simple beginning, the or- 
ganization of the PNCC grew. A sec- 
ond synod was held in Scranton in 
1906, a third in Chicago in 1914, a 
fourth in Scranton in 1921. At these, 
definite tenets, policies and disciplines 
of the church were established and pro- 
mulgated. Thus, obligatory celibacy 
of the clergy was amongst the first of 
the Roman disciplines to be abrogated ; 
marriage of the clergy was permitted 
-with the consent of the presiding bishop 
and of the lay members of the paro- 
chial board. Then the church was di- 
vided into three dioceses: the central 
with headquartersat Scranton, theeast- 
ern at Chicopee, Mass. (later moved 
to Springfield, Mass.), and the western 
at Chicago, Ill. A general synod was 
decreed to be held every ten years, and 
provincial synods were permitted to be 
held in the interim. In 1928 a Scran- 
ton provincial synod was held in which 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh diocese was cre- 
ated. In the same year, the church 
branched out by holding a first ple- 
~ # Census of Religious Bodies, Bulletin 30, 
U.S. Printing Office, 1936. 


4 Rev. Francis Bolek ‘‘Who’s Who in Polish 
America” (1943). 


nary synod for Poland in Warsaw. 
Poland was declared a diocese of the 
PNCC, and the bishop of the Chicago 
diocese was elected to serve as tempo- 
rary bishop for Poland. In the 1931 
general synod held at Buffalo, two bish- 
ops were elected, one to serve as the 
regular bishop for Poland and the other 
as coadjutor to the aging Hodur. To 
date, all the bishops of the PNCC have 
been consecrated by Hodur. 

In various official publications, Ho- 
dur claims that his Church has 250,000 
members, divided among 156 parishes. 
The official publication of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, in its Census of 
Religious Bodies Report, credits the 
sect with only 63,366 members as of 
1936. Of these sixty-three thousand, 
13,584 are children under 13, the re- 
maining members being over 13 years 
old. These members are dispersed in 
118 congregations, 98 of these being 
urban with a membership of 58,632 and 
twenty rural with a population of 
4,734.5 

Such is the result of forty years of 
tunneling under the Church of God. 
It cannot be said that, from the schis- 
matics’ point of view, it is entirely un- 
successful. Indeed, it urges upon all 
faithful membersof the Catholic Church 
the necessity of realizing just how 
grave the situation is. Too frequently 
and too long has the importance of the 
break been minimized. Perhaps the 
realization of how many souls are be- 
ing led astray, frequently without even 
realizing that they are being led opt of 
the Catholic Church, will start some 
large-scale, concentrated effort to bring 
them back. For they too are members 
of that race which the Vicar of Christ 
once honored with the distinguished 
title, ‘‘Polonia semper fidelis.”’ 





5 All figures are from the Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies, Bulletin 30, 1936. 
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Validity of PNCC Ordinations 

We finally arrive at the crux of this 
discussion, namely, the question 
whether the priestly and episcopal 
Orders of the PNCC, originating as 
they do from Hodur, are valid. There 
is not question of the fact that many 
of the priests of the sect are validly 
ordained priests; for, like its founder, 
a large part of its clergy has been re- 
cruited from among priests who aposta- 
tized from the Catholic Church. The 
question, therefore, reduces itself to the 
validity of Hodur’s consecration—to 
the validity of sacerdotal and episco- 
pal Orders that he has conferred. 

In our previous essay on the invalid- 
ity of Anglican Orders, we unfolded 
the Catholic doctrine on the requisites 
for valid sacerdotal or episcopal ordina- 
tions. These requisites concern the 
minister of the ordination, the form 
used, the intention of the ordaining 
prelate, and the intention of the ordi- 
nand. Since this order of inquiry is 
simple and logical, we hope to follow 
it also in this study. As we noted in 
the previous article that the validity 
of Anglican Orders depended largely 
upon the validity of Mathew Parker’s 
episcopal consecration, because from 
him all Anglican Orders flow, so in 
the present inquiry we note that the 
validity of the Orders of the PNCC 
depend largely on the validity of 
Francis Hodur’s’ episcopal con- 
secration, for from him the PNCC 
Orders flow. 

In discussing the minister of conse- 
cration, we note that Francis Hodur re- 
ceived episcopal Orders at the hands 
of Gerald Van Gul, schismatic arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, successor of the first 
schismatic bishop of Utrecht of the 
Jansenist persuasion. Van Gul’s suf- 


6 Joseph Przudzik, ‘History of Anglican 
Orders,” in HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL RE- 
VIEW (November, 1946), pp. 108 sqq. 


‘state of grace of the minister. 


fragans, Bishop James Van Thiel of 
Haarlem and Bishop Michael Spitz 
of Deventer, were co-consecrators. 
Whether these men themselves had 
valid Orders which they could pass on 
is far from clear. On the one hand, we 
know that the original schismatics of 
Utrecht erred mainly concerning the 
doctrines on grace and predestination. 
They erred, too, in declaring the valid- 
ity of a Sacrament dependent on the 
But 
their teaching concerning the nature, 
the manner of conferring and acquiring 
Orders (as far as matter, form and in- 
tention are concerned), was essentially 
correct. We know, too, that the Hol- 
land Jansenist-tainted schismatics, 
from the beginning of their rift, were 
careful to report to Rome the election 
of an Ordinary for the Utrecht see—a 
practice that has been continued to the 
present. We know finally that Rome 
has always declared the election void, 
but has never declared the Orders of 
the first schismatic bishop of Utrecht 
or of his successors invalid. There is 
a strong probability, therefore, that 
the consecration of Stenhoven, the first 
schismatic bishop of Utrecht by the 
validly consecrated but suspended 
bishop Varlet in 1724, was valid even 
though it was illicit. 

On the other hand, it is a well-known 
fact that the Holland schismatics, as 
well as the other continental Old Cath- 
olic sects, have been increasingly shot 
through with modernism. It is true 
that this does not necessarily discredit 
their Orders. It is not as safe, how- 
ever, to concede the valid Orders of 
Stenhoven’s successors as one might 
grant the original validity of his own 
Orders. In the absence of a definite 
decision by Rome, one can only con- 
clude that there is some doubt of the 
present validity of Orders in the 
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Jansenist-tainted, modernism-infected 
schismatic Holland sect. Fora similar 
reason, the same doubt is cast on any 
Orders derived from the sect. Hodur’s 
Orders, originating as they do from 
this sect, are questionable on the score 
that the minister of the consecration 
himself had Orders of which there is 
some doubt. On the score of the min- 
ister of Orders, it follows that any 
Orders conferred by Hodur are equally 
questionable. 

Under the heading of form, two ques- 
tions must be discussed, namely, the 
form under which Hodur was conse- 
crated, and the form he uses in con- 
ferring Orders. As regards the former, 
we need not dwell too long on the mat- 
ter. It is of record that he was conse- 
crated by Van Gul of Utrecht, the 
descent of whose line had been closely 
guarded. No question has been raised 
concerning the correctness of the form 
used by Utrecht, since their liturgical 
books are largely translations from the 
Roman liturgical books.’ In fact, we 
have the word of Bishop Herzog him- 
self that in conferring episcopal conse- 
cration the Pontificale Romanum is 
used. We do not consider here the 
matter of intention in using the form. 
It would seem, therefore, that the va- 
lidity of the form under which Hodur 
was consecrated, prescinding from the 
matter of intention in its use, can be 
granted with safety. 

As regards the form used by Hodur 
in conferring Orders, we do not have 
the same degree of assurance. Through 
an intermediary, the present writer 
-has tried without success to examine 
the liturgical books used by the PNCC. 
He has written the Scranton head- 
quarters of the sect, through an inter- 


7 Prior of St. Dunstan’s, “Story of the 
Old Catholic Church,” p. 14. 

® Quoted in “Two Theses,’ International 
Church Review (July-September 1915). 


mediary, asking if the PNCC, like the 
Old Catholics from which it stems, 
uses the Pontificale Romanum in con- 
ferring Orders, but he received no re- 
ply. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand why this sect should want to 
keep secret the liturgical books it uses 
if there is nothing wrong with them, or 
if they contain no doubtful matter. 
That fact itself is suspicious. 

But the writer has information from 
a reliable source that the missal used by 
the sect in its Eucharistic service is a 
translation of the Roman Missal. On 
the one hand, this fact lends support to 
the supposition that the Pontificale or a 
translation is also used in its ordination 
service. On the other hand, we have 
the fact that Hodur ordained before he 
himself received consecration, at which 
time it seems most unlikely that he 
would have used a Pontificale. Added 
to this is his well-known and frequently 
published Protestant attitude towards 
Orders as not being based on the fulfill- 
ing of any sacramental rites, but as 
depending on a call or authorization or 
election by a congregation. This is 
the identical attitude found amongst 
most of the original Anglican hierarchy 
which looked upon appointment to the 
episcopacy by the king as all that was 
required to make a man a bishop.° 
Hodur himself, in various printed bio- 
graphical sketches, refers to himself as 
having received ‘folk consecration’”’ 
(konsekracja udowa) on his election 
in 1904, and later as having received 
sacramental consecration (sakra). He 
evidently looked upon the former as all 
that was necessary to make him a 
bishop, since he at once went about 
ordaining men for his ministry." 

® Joseph Przudzik, “History of Anglican 
Orders,” in HOMILETIC AND PasToRAL RE- 
view (November, 1946), pp. 108 sqq. 

1 Prior of St. Dunstan’s, “Story of the Old 


Catholic Church,” p. 9; F. I. Boryszewski, 
Swiadectwo Prawdzie, p. 6. 
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This leaves the matter of the form 
used by the sect in conferring Orders a 
matter of considerable uncertainty. 
On this question one can only say in 
conclusion that there is a possibility 
that a valid form is used in Orders con- 
ferred by bishops of the sect. 


Validity of Ordination Intention 


In discussing this phase of our inves- 
tigation of the validity of Orders in the 
PNCC, three steps must be considered: 
first, the intention of the Utrecht 
bishop in conferring episcopal consecra- 
tion on Hodur; second, Hodur’s inten- 
tion in receiving the consecration; and 
third, his intention in conferring 
Orders. The matter of judging an- 
other’s intention is always a diffi- 
cult and delicate one. Unless there is 
positive and trustworthy tangible evi- 
dence of the intention, a positive con- 
clusion is all but impossible of at- 
tainment. This principle certainly 
holds in the case under consideration. 

As regards the intention of Utrecht 
in conferring Orders, two general state- 
ments may be made. That the Utrecht 
sect historically considered itself Cath- 
olic, and took pains to safeguard its 
apostolic line, is undeniable in view of 
the fact that it always reported to 
Rome the election of a new bishop to 
the Utrecht see; and from the fact that 
the Old Catholic Church acknowledges 
the Pope as the Patriarch of the West 
and the Primate of Christendom." 
From all this it would seem safe to infer 
that a group that considers itself so 
Catholic, would have the intention of 
doing what the Catholic Church does. 
Secondly, it must be noted that the 
Utrecht sect has this general principle 
as regards its intention in conferring 
Orders: it always confers Orders under 
a condition; the fulfilling of this con- 

1 Prior of St. Dunstan’s, op. cit., p. 18. 


dition, they claim, is necessary for their 
intention to become positive and to 
effect a valid conferring of the Sacra- 
ment. This condition, always present 
in their intention when conferring 
Orders, is that the candidate be duly 
called or elected by a congregation to 
the Orders to which he aspires.'? In 
Hodur’s case, it would seem that this 
condition was fulfilled because it is an 
historic fact that a number of delegates 
from a number of groups met in 1904 
in Scranton, and called him to the office 
of bishop.'* This is sufficient for 
Utrecht to satisfy its condition and 
make its intention positive. One may 
conclude, therefore, that Utrecht had 
the definite intention of doing what 
the Catholic Church does, when it 
conferred the episcopate on Francis 
Hodur. 


Faulty Intention in Receiving Orders 


But Hodur’s intention in receiving 
consecration at the hands of the schis- 
matic and heretical bishop of Utrecht 
is not so clearly apparent. From a 
study of Hodur’s utterances over a 
period of many years, the present 
writer has the strong impression that 
the misguided guide of the Polish dis- 
sidents had no belief in the necessity of 
sacramental consecration. This is 
proved by his act of ordaining priests 
before he himself had received any 
kind of consecration. This is further 
evidenced by the scathing remarks he 
frequently made, during the three years 
prior to his own consecration, concern- 
ing all bishops, whether Roman or non- 


12‘*Two Theses,” in International Church 
Review (July-September, 1915), 272 sq. This 
a continental publication speaking with 
authority for the Old Catholic Churches in 
Europe. It insists, throughout the first of 
these theses, on the necessity of fulfilling this 
condition for the valid conferring of Orders. 

13 Census of Religious Bodies, Bulletin 30, 
1936. 
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Roman. As one follows his public 
utterances throughout his public life, 
the impression grows stronger that 
what induced him to seek consecration 
was the need to persuade his deluded 
followers that they were still Catholics, 
that they had made no break from the 
complete traditional religion to which 
their ancestors had adhered so devot- 
edly in the old country. For no Pole 
who makes any claim of being a Catholic 
would accept permanently a bishop 
who had undergone+no sacramental 
‘consecration. Hodur’s acceptance of 
consecration, therefore, seemed a ruse 
to convince his followers that they had 
in him a bishop, a successor of the 
apostles, having a plenitude of sacer- 
dotal power and authority. 

His lack of sincerity is evident in 
other episodes in his life. For instance, 
in 1908, a year after his consecration, 
an interview was arranged between 
Hodur and Prof. W. Lutoslawski, a 
famous Polish philosopher and theolo- 
gian. This meeting took place at Hins- 
dale, Ill., and the interview lasted for 
hours. It began by Hodur proudly 
introducing himself as bishop. But 
the power of Lutostawski’s logic and 
reasoning forced Hodur to admit the 
falseness of his position. He ended by 
promising to retract his errors and seek 
reconciliation, but he never fulfilled his 
promise.’ In his later life, his insin- 
cerity in matters Catholic and his 
growing Protestant attitude became 
progressively more apparent. Just as 
Protestantism to-day has constantly 
drifted further and further away from 
dogmatic principles and pervertedly 
prides itself on these defects, so Hodur 
has made it progressively clearer that 
faith is not necessary for membership 
in his church. This stand was suggested 





4 Dr. K. Wachtyl, Polonja w Ameryce 
(1944), pp. 82-83. 


in the preamble Hodur wrote in 1916 
for the bulletin published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census; 
the same idea was brought out more 
clearly in the 1926 and 1936 bulletins. 
Within the last year, the newspapers 
carried the story of the sacramental 
union of the Polish National Church 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
admitting members of the Protestant 
Church to communion in the Euchar- 
istic service of the Polish sect, and vice- 
versa. 

All these facts lead to but one con- 
clusion. Hodur’s acts and utterances 
give explicit evidence of his lack of 
faith, in the Catholic understanding of 
that virtue. They, therefore, point 
quite clearly to a vitiation of intention 
in receiving episcopal consecration. 
The conclusion seems inescapable, 
therefore, that Hodur’s episcopal con- 
secration was invalid by reason of a 
vitiated intention on the part of the 
recipient. 

Faulty Intention in Conferring Orders 


The remaining question concerning 
Hodur’s intention in conferring Orders 
seems to answer itself. We have seen 
above that Hodur could hardly have - 
had a right intention in receiving epis- 
copal Orders; we have evidence of his 
thoroughly Protestant attitude as re- 
gards Sacramental Orders; we have 
witnessed his lack of Catholic faith, as 
shown by his words and deeds; we 
have searched in vain for signs that he 
understood or accepted sacramental 
priesthood in the Catholic sense. In 
the official statement of his church’s 
doctrine, in the section on the ‘“‘Char- 
acter of the National Priesthood,’’ the 
only statement made is as follows: 
“Priests, 7.e., the religious teachers of 
the church, must illustrate the will of 
God by word and act, 7.e., they must 
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lead an exemplary life.’’” Nothing 
more is said about the nature or duties 
of the National priesthood. In view of 
these facts, is it reasonable to suppose 
that in conferring Orders Hodur has 
the intention of doing what the Cath- 
olic Church does? Is it unreasonable 
to conclude that the intention of con- 
ferring Sacramental Orders must be 
foreign to him? 

Throughout this essay, it has been 
the writer’s purpose to clarify the 
point of the validity of the Orders of 
the PNCC. We have seen that the 
whole question revolves around the 
validity of Francis Hodur’s episcopal 
Orders. On analysis, it appears that 
the following conditions necessary for 
validity have been either present or 
absent. (1) As regards the minister of 
Orders in Hodur’s consecration, there 
is some doubt as to whether the officiat- 
ing prelates themselves had valid 
Orders. This is the first point against 
the validity. (2) As regards the form 
used, it is quite definite that Hodur was 
consecrated according to the Pontifi- 
cale Romanum. The intention of the 
consecrators may be presumed quite 


6 Kesiga Pamiatkowa, Art. 1, Sec. D, p. 90, 
1933. ’ ‘ 


safely to have been a Catholic inten- 
tion. These are the only points argu- 
ing in favor of validity. But these are 
insufficient when confronted with the 
probable lack of valid Orders in the 
case of the consecrators, and the very 
probable lack of right intention on the 
part of the recipient of the consecra- 
tion. It follows, then, that as far as 
can be gathered from the present avail- 
able documents, according to the rules 
of logic and orthodox theology all the 
evidence points‘to the highly probable 
invalidity of Orders in the Polish 
National Catholic Church. 

In pointing out this conclusion, we 
do so with all charity. It is a great sor- 
row to American Poles that so many of 
their brethren have allowed themselves 
to be like the grain sown by the sower, 
some of which fell by the wayside, 
sprouted early, and then, with the ar- 
rival of the heat of summer and the 
winds of trial, it withered away and 
died. Thisisespecially tragic when you 
consider that the soil of the Polish heart 
is most fertile for the mplanting of 
the Faith and the flowering of Catholi- 
cism. God grant that the withering 
seed may be irrigated by the water of 
charity and so return to a full life! 














Catholic High Schools 
By E. F. Miiuer, C.SS.R. 


In the course of the past few months 
I had the good fortune of being as- 
signed to the work of giving eight high 
school retreats, each one in a different 
part of the country. While giving 
these retreats I did not attempt to 
make a technical study of the factors 
that made some of the schools more 
successful than others; I drew up no 
charts or graphs to prove or disprove 
the spiritual and intellectual progress of 
the pupils; I neglected to assemble in 
neat columns the callow opinions of 
interviewed youngsters on questions 
about which they were not old enough 
to form worth-while conclusions. Yet, 
from observation and casual conversa- 
tions I came to strong convictions as 
to the necessity of Catholic high shools 
and as to the type of Catholic high 
school that is most to be desired in this 
modern day. My convictions are en- 
tirely personal, and certainly open to 
correction. .It is always easy to criti- 
cize when one is not directly in charge 
of that which one criticizes. I only 
put down here what seems to me to be 
the proper plan and program to be fol- 
lowed by those who have the responsi- 
bility of providing for the secondary 
education of our youth. 

There can no longer be any doubt as 
to the absolute need of Catholic high 
schools if the faith is to be preserved 
in the souls of American boys and 
girls. Even Catholic lay people are 
becoming more and more aware of this 
need. In my contacts with young 
married couples I hear constantly: 


“Father, isn’t it possible to have a . 


Catholic high school in our community? 
Our children are losing everything in 
the way of respect for and devotion to 
their religion in the public high school 
that they learned in the parish grade 
school.”’ 


Changed Attitude towards High Schools 


This is a far cry from twenty or 
thirty years ago when the Catholic 
high school, at least as far as the ordi- 
nary lay Catholic was concerned, was 
still a pious luxury to be patronized 
primarily by those sturdy souls who 
possessed a faith a bit on the extraor- 
dinary side. 

That the public high school ordi- 
narily is no place for Catholic children 
is evinced by the confusion of purpose 
and the absolute disregard for author- 
ity that are characteristic of so many 
non-sectarian educational institutions 
in the country. The recent case of the 
teachers in a certain school in Ohio is 
proof of our statement. The teachers 
resigned because it was impossible to 
control the pupils. And when a meet- 
ing was held later on for the purpose of 
ironing out the difficulties, the teach- 
ers were met with boos and catcalls 
from the young revolutionaries. Nor 
is this an isolated case. There is hardly 
a large city in the United States in 
which there has not been at least one 
strike on the part of the high school 
student during the past twelve months. 
Only cajoling and pampering and prom- 
ising could bring the strikers back to 
the classrooms. There is something 
wrong with an educational system that 
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tolerates such an anomaly. We have 
no quarrel with the public high school 
in so far as it is set up for children who 
possess no religion, or who possess a 
religion that places no emphasis on the 
training of the will along the lines 
of supernatural virtues. For those 
who believe that preparation for 
the things of time takes precedence 
over preparation for the things of eter- 
nity; for those who maintain that re- 
ligion is divisible into contradictories 
so that one creed is as good and as true 
as the other, even though each one 
teaches the opposite of the other—for 
such as these there can hardly be any- 
thing but a public school where the 
name of God need not and may not be 


mentioned. 


Catholic and Public High School 
Graduates 

But for Catholic children education 
of this kind is dangerous and destruc- 
tive of the good habits that are the 
true adornment of the soul and are 
still in the process of formation. A 
glib and unbelieving tongue, even a 
glib and neutral (as far as the super- 
natural is concerned) tongue, can do 
untold harm. We who give missions 
have an excellent opportunity to study 
the effects of public school education 
on the undeveloped minds of children. 
In the course of the mission we try to 
gather into the church as many of the 
Catholic children attending the public 
school as possible in order to give them 


special instructions on their Faith.- 


Only too often it is like talking into a 
barrel or a bag: there is no echo of com- 
prehension on the part of those to 
whom we are talking. At least, there 
is very little knowledge on which to 
base the truths that are particularly 
proper to youths of fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen years of age. The instruc- 


tor has the feeling that his words are 
passing alongside the minds of these 
children, instead of meeting them head- 
on. Perhaps it is the instructor’s fault; 
perhaps it is due to the fact that only 
too often the parents of such children 
have as little concern for the spiritual 
well-being of their offspring as do the 
animals in the field. Whatever the 
cause or causes, the facts uphold the 
assertion that there is much to be de- 
sired in the habits, in the information 
about the purpose and meaning of life, 
and in the training of the boys and 
girls who attend public high schools. 
All missionaries will agree that there 
is as much difference between instruct- 
ing the products of the public schools 
and the products of the Catholic as 
there is between day and night. 

It would be incorrect to maintain, 
of course, that all the children who 
graduate from public high schools 
turn out to be indifferent and _ irreli- 
gious. There are some such graduates 
who become priests and nuns. There 
are many who become exemplary 
wives and husbands, mothers and 
fathers. Still, the point we make about 
the danger of public high schools for 
Catholic children is not unmade by 
exceptions. When I was in Germany 
during the war, a group of my soldiers 
came upon a tank of what was euphem- 
istically known as Buzz Bomb Juice, 
in an airplane factory. Although it 
was not realized by the soldiers, this 
innpcent-looking liquid was nothing 
other than wood alcohol. The army 
at that time was profuse in the dispen- 
sing of grape fruit juice. Well, the 
young soldiers, still too young to under- 
stand that the trial-by-error method is 
not always the best method of testing 
the harmfulness or harmlessness of a 
procedure or a project, spiked the 


’ grape fruit juice with the alcohol and 
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drank the combination as though it 
were wine or water. The result was 
that some of them died, others went 
blind, while a few escaped without 
any evil effects at all. Would anyone 
in his right senses say that, becausea 
number of men escaped death or blind- 
ness after drinking the concoction, the 
concoction in itself was not dangerous? 
I think that we can apply the same 
reasoning to public school education. 
The facts prove conclusively that is is 
harmful to the average Catholic child. 
Because some escape untouched, this 
does not vitiate or destroy the validity 
of the facts. 


Magnificent Buildings 
Not Indispensable 


The first obligation, then, of both 
parents and pastors is to see that a 
Catholic high school is erected, acces- 
sible to all the children of the neigh- 
borhood. The excuse should not be ad- 
duced that the scheme is impracticable 
because of the impossibility of provid- 
ing for such physical appointments as 
are generally associated with public 
high schools. A good education does 
not depend on a grand building, or a 
spacious gymnasium, or a swimming 
pool to serve the needs of every pupil. 
From the ability to read and write 
shown by many graduates of these 
magnificent public institutions of learn- 
ing, one would almost be led to the 
conclusion that, the more beautiful 
the buildings, the less the learning that 
is acquired in them. Of course, the 
conclusion is a non sequitur. But I be- 
lieve that it lends weight to the state- 
ment that buildings do not make for 
brilliance or even knowledge in either 
the arts or sciences—or, for that mat- 
ter, in the three R’s. 

Neither is it a valid argument to say 
that a Catholic high school costs too 


much money. Here again the facts 
disprove the allegation. Many very 
ordinary (from the financial angle) 
parishes have their own Catholic high 
school. If one parish can do it, an- 
other parish of the same size and cir- 
cumstances can do it too, -provided 
there is not some extraordinary con- 
dition prevailing that renders it impos- 
sible. It is the faith of the people and 
the priests that builds Catholic high 
schools as well as moves mountains. 
But the faith of the priests must 
precede that of the people. What I 
mean is, if the faith of the priests is 
strong enough to open a Catholic high 
school (even though the only building 
available is an abandoned house across 
the street from the rectory), the school 
in time will increase the faith of the peo- 
ple. This may sound or look like a 
vicious circle, but it is not. If it takes 
faith in people who have very little 
to support a high school in order that 
they may acquire faith, let the faith 
start with the priests. The people will 
eventually rise to their level. And 
what is lacking in the people will be 
supplied by the school. 

Granted, then, that a Catholic high 
school is of the essence these days for 
the preservation of the Faith, what 
kind of a Catholic high school should 
be provided? There are several kinds 
to be considered. There is the 
sectional high school—the type that 
takes in a section of a city, embracing 
perhaps half a dozen parishes, and is 
attached to no parish in particular. 
There is the coéducational high school, 
sectional or parish, that opens its doors 
to both boys and girls. There is the 
parish high school, coéducational or 
non-coéducational, that is an integral 
part of the parish plant. Which one of 
these, or which combination of these, 
should be decided on by the pastor or 
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the pastors who are delegated to begin 
a school? 


Sectional High School 


There is much to be said in favor of 
the sectional school. It has the ad- 
vantage of a better faculty in view of 
the fact that the Sisters best qualified 
for the courses taught can.be centered 
in one school instead of being spread 
thin in various widely separated schools. 
And, of course, such schools will have a 
larger attendance, and therefore will be 
more capable of inaugurating recrea- 
tional programs—for example, capable 
football and basketball teams. If these 
accomplishments are to be considered 
part of the purpose of education, they 
certainly clinch the argument in favor 
of the sectional school. Some pastors 
are opposed to the sectional school for 
the simple reason that it is failing, or 
seems to be failing, to effect what Cath- 
olic education is supposed to effect. 
The pastor labors under the belief that 
the Sisters and the priests in the school 
are seeing that the children receive the 
Sacraments regularly in the school. 
The Sisters and the priests attached to 
the school think that the children are 
receiving the Sacraments im the parish 
church. The result is that many pupils 
go to the Sacraments quite rarely. In 
fact, in some schools the authorities 
are not too keen on allocating time 
from the schedule to be devoted to 
Mass and Holy Communion. They 
say that they have a certain standard 
to maintain, a certain number of hours 
to get in. They may even whisper in 
tones of awe something about the 
North Central, and how sad this august 
body would be were it to find out that 
the students of one of its affiliates were 
going to Mass instead of to Mathemat- 
ics, not because there was any prej- 
udice against the Mass, but because of 


the missed Mathematics. Too much 
Mass can be a stumbling block in the 
way of the recognition of credits; and 
everybody knows that credits com- 
prise the criterion of education accord- 
ing to the minds of those who at the 
moment are the directors of education. 

The sectional high school need not 
fall into the error of underemphasizing 
the spiritual side of education, and the 
externals which are an aid to the devel- 
opment of the spiritual. But the 
larger the school, the greater is the 
danger of this very thing. A spirit 
arises of emulating the public schools, 
of divorcing religion from studies, of 
turning the place into a diploma fac- 
tory or an athlete’s paradise. There- 
fore, it is my opinion that the sectional 
school should be set up only when it is 
the last resort and no other type of 
school is possible. If it must be set up, 
let the provision be made ahead of time 
that there be a place available and an 
hour assigned for Mass at least once a 
month, or even once a week, and again 
if possible that there be confessors 
found who are zealous enough to put 
themselves at the convenience of the 
pupils at stated times in the course of 
each week. These confessors should 
be told that they are to look upon them- 
selves as directors of conscience as well 
as absolvers of sins. If boys and girls 
need help at any time in their life, it is 
definitely during their high school days; 
and many of their problems can be 
settled only in the confessional. Fur- 
thermore, the Sisters should be in- 
formed that they are to stress in season 
and out of season the monthly or 
weekly Mass and the opportunities for 
confession as the central points of the 
school’s activities. Confession and 
the Mass and Holy Communion should 
be a part of the curriculum, not mere 
items to be shunted to off hours when 
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nothing more important is on hand, as 
though they were matters of minor 
moment. If such things are not an es- 
sential part of Catholic education, why 
should we go to all the expense and 
effort of having our own system? The 
public schools can teach profane let- 
ters. If that is our main busifiess in 
bringing up the young—to teach pro- 
fane letters—then let us patronize 
the public schools and use the money 
thus saved for fewer babies and more 
fun. 


Coéducational High School 


The coéducational school also has 
its advantages and disadvantages. I 
think that it can be safely said that in a 
school set aside only for girls the pupils 
may be more innocent, or better still, 
more untouched by the world than in a 
school where they are constantly cast 
in with boys. Such schools often have 
the atmosphere of convents, and the 
young ladies, at least while they are in 
school, are the facsimiles of nuns. It 
is a question in the minds of some 
people whether or not this is healthy. 
They say that, when a young man 
visits a school like this, the news 
spreads like wild-fire that there is a 
male on the premises, and the corridors 
and alcoves and hidden peep-holes 
become alive with demure and ap- 
parently disinterested young maidens. 
Males apparently are on their minds. 
The critics of the convent schools 
maintain that flowers that are too shel- 
tered are inclined’ to turn into rather 
ragged weeds once the shelter is taken 
away and they have to withstand the 
elements on theirown. I do not agree 
entirely with such an opinion. I see a 
danger in too much shelter, but the 
Pope must have seen that danger, too. 
Yet, he frowned on coéducation in his 
celebrated Encyclical on Education. 


However; the Pope’s frown does not 
mean that the convent school is the 
only school in which young people can 
be properly educated. I believe that 
there is another type, recently coming 
into its own, which does the work of 
education best of all. 


Parish High School 


This type of high school is the parish 
high school. It is built on the parish 
grounds, close to the church, and is an 
integral part of the whole institution. 
It provides for the parish eighth-grade 
graduates as well as for the children of 
other nearby parishes that are too 
small to have a high school of their 
own. It is coéducational in so far 
as both boys and girls attend it; 
but, if it is feasible, the girls have 
their own classrooms and the boys 
have theirs. Thus, they see enough 
of one another to learn respect for 
one another; yet, they are not so 
constantly cast into one another’s com- 
pany as to be in danger during the 
years when curiosity is for them a main 
concern. Being a part of the parish, it 
takes a real part in all parish activities. 
Being close to the church it has a 
chapel ready-made for Mass, Confes- 
sion and Communion, as well as for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Hav- 


* ing at its head the pastor, it possesses a 


guardian who can easily keep a close 
watch on the spiritual development of 
the boys and girls. I think that most 
parishes that possess high schools of 
this kind are well content with what 
they have, and would not make an ex- 
change at any price in favor of either 
the large sectional or the non-coéduca- 
tional school. To those who doubt 


this statement, let them interview the 
priests who have such a school and 
hear of the work that can be done, and 
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is being done, along the lines of both 
the spiritual and the temporal. I think 
that they will be satisfied. It is quite 
certain that the percentage of frequent 
Communions is higher in the parish 
high school than in any other. 

It is not a solid argument to say that 
a small school cannot be efficient, be- 
cause a good staff cannot be assured. 


Public schools have good staffs; yet, 


the graduates do not show the signs of 
superior knowledge or a more highly 
developed I.Q. According to my idea 
of what constitutes real education, 
most Sisters-who have -been qualified 
by their Superiors to teach can give all 


that is necessary for the cultivation of 
the mind and the training of the will; 
and the pupils trained by them will be 
able to take their place alongside their 
public school counterparts without 
fear that they are in any way inferior. 
Therefore, all money spent for this 
kind of school is well-spent. It is an 
investment in the future of children, 
and not only in the future that is bor- 
dered by time, but in the future that 
has no boundaries—that which is 
eternal. All the money in the world 
is not too much to spend in order that 
we may be sure that our Catholic 
children will go to heaven. 


























Oral Reading of the Epistles and Gospels 


By ARTHUR G. MULLIGAN, Mus.D. 


‘“‘And they read in the book 
of the law of God distinctly 
and plainly, to be understood : 
and they understood when it 
was read”’ (II Esdras, viii. 8). 


The advent of the radio and the talk- 
ing-picture has had an influence, to 
some degree, on the speech-conscious- 
ness of the average American. Mil- 
lionsof listeners have heard the speeches 
of numerous clergymen, public officials, 
professional actors, and others—an 
opportunity heretofore denied them. 
Asa result, many individuals have defi- 
nite notions about what constitutes a 
pleasing voice, and what makes a 
speech effective. Church-goers have 
undoubtedly become more critical of 
the preaching and reading efforts of 
the clergy, because they have acquired 
an awareness of speech inadequacies. 
The clergyman, therefore, who would 
do justice to himself and to his congre- 
gation in the pursuit of his great call- 
ing, must necessarily equip himself as 
a model of acceptable speech and vocal 
expression. 

The ability to speak clearly and ef- 
fectively, without pedantry or dra- 
matics, will do much for the young 
priest who desires to speak persua- 
sively. Hence, from a purely expressive 
point of view, this paper is designed to 
provide some observations that will 
improve the reading of the Epistles 
and Gospels. 

The Epistles and Gospels are so rich 
in dramatic, lyrical and narrative in- 
terest that nothing beyond ordinary 
enthusiasm for the divinely inspired 


word would appear to be needed to 
make the reading impressive and con- 
vincing. Most listeners, however, 
would testify that it is frequently per- 
functory and uninspiring. 

The reading of the Scriptures should 
manifest careful study, spiritual sym- 
pathy, and interpretative power. How 
to interpret the various selections intel- 
ligently, but without artificiality, be- 
comes for the priest a serious duty. 
The principles of effective oral reading 
can be acquired through training and 
practice. 


Reading as Revelation of Personality 


Reading is an extraordinary reve- 
lation of personality. It may reveal 
affectation, pedantry, carelessness, or 
pompousness. When the average sem- 
inarian reads a Biblical selection, there 
is the lack of the spontaneity that 
typifies conversation, and the reading 
seems artificial. The aim of oral ex- 
pression is intelligibility to the listener; 
it is concerned with emotions and at- 
titudes. There are three outstanding 
qualifications for acceptable reading: 


(1) rational use of the voice and 
the evidence of thorough Aree 
ration and study; 

(2) freedom from artificiality in 
expression ; 

(3) facility in proper diction, ac- 
ceptable pronunciation, articu- 
lation, and speech patterns. 


A thorough, careful preliminary 
reading of the entire Epistle and Gos- 
pel is indispensable for the understand- 
ing of the selections in relation to the 
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context. The authority of accurate 
knowledge is the foundation of the 
power of real interpretation; hence, 
the meanings in the original language 
as well as the historical and geograph- 
ical allusions should be studied. 

The Epistles of St. Paul are the most 
difficult to read because of the involved 
character of his epistolary style, as it 
occurs in many passages. The syntax 
and punctuation require a slow tempo, 
with distinct pauses and marked em- 
phasis, in order that the congregation 
may have time to comprehend the 
meaning. Recent translations of the 
New Testament seem to clarify cer- 
tain portions of the Epistles and make 
them more pliable in oral reading. 

Thorough preparation will enable 
the reader to anticipate breath groups 
and the-absence of punctuation. He 
should first read the selection silently, 
then aloud to an imaginary congrega- 
tion. The services of a friendly critic 
will prove helpful. 


Cultivating a Good Voice 


A good voice is distinguished by ade- 
quate carrying power, quality, modu- 
lation, and comparatively low pitch. 
It should always be evident to the ear 
that it is a man who is reading, and it 
should be obvious that he is not preach- 
ing. Volume, tone, pronunciation, 
articulation, rate, rhythm, and em- 
phasis should reflect training. No pub- 
lic reader is as responsible in this re- 
spect as the priest. 

Volume is dependent upon the size, 
acoustics, and location of the church. 
In a city church located close to a 
street railway, greater vocal effort will 
be required than in one situated in a 
quiet section. Many large churches 
are now equipped with public address 
systems which sufficiently amplify, 
not only the moderate use of the voice, 


but also the defects of diction! All 
this should serve to intensify one’s de- 
termination to employ such measures 
as will lead to the proper and persua- 
sive reading of the word of God. 

The singing tone should predominate 
and be within the middle register of the 
reader. It should be natural, pleasing, 
and resonant.' Mannerisms, affecta- 
tions, dramatic exaggeration, and the 
use of the monotone (which robs the 
reading of all meaning and beauty), 
are extremes to be avoided. The be- 
ginner can learn to place the tone by 
conscious listening while reading the 
introductory sentence. This will serve 
to anticipate the habit of starting on a 
high, thin tone that generally seems 
forced. 


Importance of Correct Pronunciation 


The accepted pronunciation of Bib- 
lical words and proper names should 
be followed. The pronunciation of 
such words as ‘God,’ “Apostle,” 
“‘Paraclete,”’ “‘Gospel,” ‘Pentecost,’ 
“doth,” ‘‘saith,”’ “brethren,” “and,” 
“‘with,’’ should be accurate. The use 
of the strong forms of “‘a,”’ and “‘the,”’ 
before all nouns beginning with a con- 
sonant, immediately makes the noun 
emphatic, and should be avoided. 
Every effort should be made to over- 
come faulty pronunciations due to 
localisms, slurring, or to other causes. 
Generally speaking, the pronunciation 
should be cultured, somewhat fuller 
and more precise than in ordinary con- 
versation. The habit of consulting the 
dictionary for doubtful pronunciations 
is highly recommended. 

Vowel sounds and diphthongs should 
be produced according to accepted 





1 “Resonance in Singing and Speaking” by 
T. Fillebrown (Harper & Bros.); ‘“The Voice 
Governor” by Ralph M. Harper (E. C. Schir- 
mer Music Co.). 
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standard usage. Long vowels should 
receive the length that is indicated by 
their stress and position. Avoid say- 
ing ‘““Ulmighty” (for “All-mighty’’), 
“‘kinfess’’ (for ‘‘confess’’),“‘bloved”’ (for 
“beloved”’), ‘‘ind’’ (for “‘and”’), “‘inteh’’ 
(for “‘into’’), ‘‘foist’ (for ‘‘first’’), 
“erl’”’ (for “‘oil’’), etc.? 

The articulation of consonants re- 
quires correlation and rapid coérdin- 
ation of tongue, teeth, and lips. Con- 
sonant sounds, whether they occur 
medially or finally, should be heard. 
Initial and final consonants — especi- 
ally ‘‘th” voiced, and ‘‘th’”’ breathed—te- 
quire accurate articulation. The ten- 
dency to say “‘tree’’ and “wit’’ (for 
“‘with,’’ New Yorkese), and to add the 
obscure vowel in the effort to be dis- 
tinct (as ‘‘anda”’ for “and,” ‘“‘thata’’ 
for ‘‘that,’’ etc.), is unpardonable. 
Initial and final consonant combina- 
tions — “‘bl,’’ ‘‘cr,”’ “‘sts,’’ “dz,” ete.— 
require practice to acquire skill in rapid 
blending and vigor of attack. Saying 
‘‘mist’’ for ‘‘midst’’ may change the 
meaning of an entire sentence. Learn- 
ing to recognize and produce correctly 
the voiced and breathed ‘‘th’’ sounds 
which occur so frequently in the Gos- 
pels, is a forward step in cultivating 
“speech consciousness.’”* 

Words of more than one syllable 
must be accurately stressed, and no 
doubt should be left concerning the 
number of their component parts. 

A regulated and measured move- 
ment is desirable. The beginner is 
prone to read abnormally fast. Prac- 
tice will determine whether or not the 
natural rate of utterance is too fast or 
too slow. An endeavor to read at the 





2 “First Lessons in Speech Improvement”’ 
by Birmingham & Krap (Chas. Scribners 
Sons). 

?“Voice and Articulation Drillbook” by 
C. Fairbanks (Harper & Bros.). 


rate of 125 words a minute is advisable. 
The reading should be rhythmic and 
smooth, without the slightest manifes- 
tation of jerkiness. 

The purpose of emphasis is to make 
clear the meaning by calling special 
attention to the more important ideas 
in the sentence. Inasmuch as nouns 
and verbs are the back bone of sen- 
tence sense, they are most frequently 
emphasized. Many seminarians seem 
to have acquired the faulty habit of 
stressing the preposition ‘‘to’’ before 
the personal pronoun. Prepositions are 
seldom emphasized. An analysis of the 
sentence sense will enable the reader 
to determine whether the preposi- 
tion should be stressed or subordinated. 
A careful study of the selection will en- 
able him to provide appropriate paus- 
ing and phrasing, two essentials of em- 
phasis, which in turn provide the op- 
portunity for breathing.® 


Cultivation of Self-Confidence 


Self-confidence is achieved by trans- 
ferring the self-centered attention of 
the individual to the reading assign- 
ment, fortified by a sense of thorough 
preparation and mastery of the means 
to be employed. When the time for 
reading comes, the reader must forget 
his real or imaginary faults. Reading 
the passage silently, then aloud, then 
to an imaginary audience, is excellent 
preparation. 

The Lectionary should be han- 
dled with deliberation. It should be 
held in the left hand, allowing the 
right hand ample freedom for turn- 
ing the pages. It should be held below 
the level of the chin, compatible with 
the vision of the individual. The index 





4 “Better Speech” by Woolbert and Weaver 
(Harcourt Brace). 

5 ‘Natural Drills in Expression’ by A. E. 
Phillips (Newton Co.). 
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finger of the right hand*should antici- 
pate the turning of the page before the 
- bottom line is read. 

Inasmuch as pulpit reading is oral 
communication, it is obvious that the 
reader should make clear by his atti- 
tude that he is sharing the message 
with his visible audience. This is ac- 
complished by looking frequently at 
the congregation during the course of 
the reading. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, very few seminarians use this 
technique, due probably to inexperi- 
ence and the fear of “‘losing the place.” 
The reader can acquire proficiency 
through practice. He can train the eye 
to quick and accurate vision, and to 
find such interest in his audience and 
in communicating the message of the 
printed page to them, that he will feel 
impelled to lift his eyes from the text 
at frequent intervals. The acquisition 
of this skill can be expedited by look- 
ing up at the completion of each sen- 
tence. There will be no danger of 
“losing the place,” if the thumb is used 
as a line guide. It will not be long be- 
fore the reader discovers that his newly 
gained self-confidence will enable him to 
take his eyes from the printed page at 
will, and maintain continuous and un- 
interrupted contact with his listeners, 
by looking directly at them. 

The Announcement should be spo- 
ken slowly and deliberately. At the 
close of the Announcement, the priest 
should pause and glance toward the con- 
gregation to emphasize quiet and atten- 
tion. 

“This is the fourteenth Sunday after 
Peritecost. The Epistle is taken from 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Gala- 
tians, Chapter the fifth, verses 16th 
to the 24th. 

‘The Holy Gospel read in the Mass 
to-day is taken from the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ according to St. 


Matthew, Chapter the sixth, verses 
24th to the 33rd inclusive.”’ 


Selections for Practice 


The following selections have been 
marked to indicate emphasis, pausing, 
rising and falling intonation. They are 
not to be regarded as the only ones that 
could have been used. The modula- 
tion of voice and change-of pitch can- 
not be shown, but are dependent upon 
the spirit of the selection and the inter- 
pretative feeling of the reader. Hence, 
all artificial helps should be regarded as 
temporary guides and suggestive cues, 
lest they become elocutionary crutches 
and cause the reading to sound me- 
chanical. 

The sign (7) indicates the rising 
intonation; the sign (\,), the falling 
intonation. The words underlined are 
to be emphasized; the asterisks, (*) 
and (**), indicate the short and long 
pause, respectively. 

Read the following selection silently, 
then aloud, prefacing it with the An- 
nouncement as detailed above. It 
should be noted that the emphasis 
falls most frequently on nouns and 
verbs. 

Epistle (I Cor., xiii. 1-13). Breth- 
ren,* if I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels \,,* and have not char- 
ity7,* I am become as sounding 
brass7 or a_ tinkling cymbal\,.* 
And if I should have prophecy\,,* 
and know all mysteries\, and all 
knowledge \, ,* and if I should have all 
faith, \, so that I could remove moun- 
tains\,,* and have not charity 7,** I 
am nothing\,.* And if I should dis- 
tribute all my goods to feed the 
poor \,,* and if I should deliver my body 
to be burned\,,* and have not char- 
ity 7,** it profiteth me nothing\..* 
Charity is patient7, is kind 
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charity envieth not\,;* dealeth not 
perversely 7; is not puffed up/7; is 
not ambitious\,;* seeketh not her 
own 7; is not —- to anger 7,* 
thinketh no evil\,;* rejoiceth not in 
iniquity 7,* but rejoiceth with the 
truth \, ;** beareth all things 7, be- 
lieveth all things 7, hopeth “all 
things 7, endureth all things\,..** 
Charity never falleth away ;* 
whether prophecies shall be made 
void 7,* or tongues shall cease 7,* or 
knowledge shall be destroyed \,.* For 
we know in part 7,* and we prophesy 
in part\,;* but when that which is 
perfect 7 is come /,* that which is in 
part\, shall be done away\,.* When 
I was a child 7, I spoke as a child 7, I 
understood as a child 7, I thought as a 
child, :* but when I becamea man \, ,* 
I put away the things 7 of a child\,. 7” 
We see now/7 “through a glass in a 
dark 7 manner\,;* but then 7* face 
to face\,.* Now /7* I know in 
part\.;* but then 7* I shall know 
even as lamknown \,.** Andnowthere 
remain faith\,* hope\,,* charity \,,* 
these three\,:** but the greatest of 
these 7* is charity \,. 

~ Gospel (John, xv. 26-xvi. 4). At 
that time *Jesus said to his disci- 
ples\.:* When the Paraclete com- 
eth 7,* whom I will send you from the 
Father \,,* the Spirit of 1 of truth \,,* who 
proceedeth from the Father7,* he 
shall give testimony of me\,:* and 





















































you \, shall give testimony 7 ,* because 
you are with me\, from the begin- 


ning\,.* These things have I spoken 
to you\,,* that you may not be scan- 
dalized\,.* They will put out of the 
synagogues \, ,* yea 7* the hour com- 
eth 7,* that whosoever killeth you 7 
will think that he doth a service to 
God\,.* And these things will they 
do to you,* because they have not 
known the Father 7 nor me\,.* But 
these things have I told\yyou\,,* 
that 7, when the hour shall come 7,* 
you may remember what I told\, 
you. Ring 

In the above selection the only prep- 
osition emphasized, because the sense 
indicated it, was “‘with.” 

What is read and how it is read are 
the determining factors in the success 
or failure of any oral reading. No one 
can read well orally, unless he has ac- 
quired the ability to analyze the mean- 
ing of the author’s message and to de- 
termine its intellectual and emotional 
implications. Acceptable oral reading 
of the Epistles and Gospels is essential 
for the real interpretation of the di- 
vinely inspired Word. While some 
men are naturally gifted readers, it is 
consoling to know that this is a skill 
which can be acquired by definite 
instruction. Its acquisition should 
play an important part in the formal 
training of the seminarian. In the 
words of St. Paul: ‘‘Carefully study 
to present thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly handling the word 
of truth’’ (II Tim., ii. 15). 











Importance of Preaching 


By JosEpH P. HauGH | 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of preaching but much more re- 
mains to be said. This is not a topic 
which can be exhausted in one article 
or in a series of articles. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the quality of the 
Sunday sermon is below par, and this 
deplorable condition has caused con- 
siderable alarm in responsible quarters. 
The progress of the Church in this 
country has been hamstrung by the 
mediocre and less than mediocre 
preachments of the majority of priests. 
The art of preaching is ignored by too 
large a percentage of clergymen, and 
has been relegated to a remote place 
in their lives. What the Catholic 
laity think of this ominous situation, I 
do not know. They certainly deserve 
a medal for patience and forbearance. 

In marked contrast to the incredible 
apathy of many Catholic preachers, 
are the zest and enthusiasm manifested 
by Protestant pulpiteers. The latter 
understand the importance of preach- 
ing, and their sermons are distin- 
guished for meticulous preparation. 
This preparation is not a function that 
is left for Saturday night, but occupies 
the attention of the minister during the 
entire week. Preaching is a business 
in the Protestant Church. Nothing is 
left undone to invest the Sunday ser- 
mon with interest and to enhance the 
Biblical message with striking similes 
and metaphors. This stimulates close 
attention on the part of the audience 
and reduces unfavorable comment to a 
minimum. The thought has often 
occurred to me that, if the Catholic 
priest would only use one-tenth of the 


time devoted to sermon preparation by 
the minister, the standard of Catholic 
sermons would be appreciably higher. 

The priest has received a divine 
commission to preach. He speaks as 
one having power, not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees. When he stands before 
his congregation on Sunday, it is in the 
responsible and dignified rdle of the 
accredited representative of Jesus 
Christ. The words he utters are his 
own, but the doctrines he expounds 
belong to God. The priest is the cus- 
todian of the deposit of faith, and as 
such he should be deeply imbued with a 
sense of responsibility. Into his con- 
secrated hands have been entrusted 
the age-old tenets of Catholicism. He 
should understand, and never lose 
sight of the fact, that upon the manner 
of his presentation of Catholic doc- 
trines depends not only his own salva- 
tion but the salvation of others. This 
consideration will serve as an incentive 
to redouble his efforts to improve his 
sermons and intensify the spirituality of 
his people. 

The complacent priest looks upon 
the Sunday sermon as just another 
irksome duty to perform. It has be- 
come a burden to him, and a burden 
which he unwillingly shoulders. He 
dreads the moment after the Gospel 
when he has to turn around to face the 
people and impart to them the heav- 
enly manna of the word of God. Since 
preaching is distasteful to him, there is 
no unction in his words, no force to his 
delivery, and his audience is left with a 
feeling of frustration. This is a true 
picture of what takes place in too many 
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Catholic churches on Sunday morn- 
ings, and the laity are becoming in- 
creasingly critical of the whole busi- 
ness. They feel, and rightly so, that 
they are entitled to more than a slip- 
shod exposition of the articles of faith. 
The average layman is not unduly 
censorious, but he is chagrined and dis- 
appointed by the dismal display of 
sacerdotal oratory. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, he compares the futile effort 
of his pastor with the brilliant talk of a 
non-Catholic friend at a meeting of the 
local Rotary Club. 


Need for Effective Preaching 


The most successful priests are good 
preachers. It is axiomatic that the 


priest who finds time to prepare dili- 
gently his Sunday sermon will find 
time also for the other duties of his 
holy office. Conversely, the priest who 
is derelict in the duty of preaching will 


be derelict in other matters. The care- 
fully prepared sermon pays off in rich 
dividends. It makes for increased 
fervor on the part of devout people of 
his congregation, prods the lukewarm, 
and not infrequently leads to the re- 
formation of the sinner. As a matter 
of fact, the parish priest who is in the 
habit of delivering interesting and in- 
structive sermons can, in a compara- 
tively short period of time, bring about 
the complete spiritual renovation of 
his congregation. Surely this is God’s 
work, and with this sublime end in 
view what priest will begrudge the time 
and energy required for effective 
preaching? 

The Catholic Church in America is 
to a great extent inarticulate. We 
have a vast number of priests (some 
40,000), but very few preachers. The 
sacred merchandise we have to sell is 
incomparable, but where are the sales- 
men? The number of conversions to 
the Church is almost negligible. There 


is a potential market in the United 
States of one hundred million souls, but 
these people are not being reached. 
The bitter truth of the matter is that 
the clergy generally have spurned the 
power of the spoken word’ and have 
allowed the great privilege of preach- 
ing the Gospel to go by default. 
The enemies of Catholicism have 
made no such mistake. The Pinks and 
the Reds are exceedingly articulate. 
As a result of Communist propaganda, 
this insidious ideology is not only being 
talked about, but is being endorsed by 
steadily increasing thousands of Ameri- 
cans. The Red menace is no mere 
fiction; it is here. There are Com- 
munists in every stratum of American 
society. They may be found in our 
legislative halls, and are quite con- 
spicuous in our places of learning. 
Indeed, the disciples of Lenin and 
Marx are showing a far greater zeal in 
the dissemination of subversive princi- 
ples than the disciples of Jesus Christ 
are manifesting in the propagation of 
Christian tenets. That statement is 
regrettably but incontrovertibly true. 
The American Church needs aggres- 
sive and articulate leadership. Vast 
numbers of unbiased non-Catholics 
who have no religious affiliation would, 
I am sure, be attracted to the Catholic 
Church if the beautiful truths of our 
holy religion were presented in the 
right way. We have been entirely too 
lethargic in the important matter of 
winning new recruits. It is time that 
we emerged from the catacombs and 
let ourselves be seen and heard in the 
market place. The recommendation of 
the Master, “‘Let your light shine be- 
fore men,”’ isjust as timely now as it was 
nineteen centuries ago. But in order 
to restore all things in Christ, we shall 
have to change our policy of silence 
and raise our collective voices in 
the magnificent cause of Catholicism. 














Answers to Questions 


Does $4.00 or $5.00 Go to Priests? 


Question: According to our Synod, a 
stipend for a Missa Cantata in this-dio- 
cese is $4.00; yet, it has always been 
customary, a custom universally ac- 
cepted by the faithful, to give the sum 
of $5.00, the extra dollar being paid to 
the organist for his services. Now the 
question is this: ‘‘Where the organist’s 
services are freely given (as in a convent 
or other religious institution), is the 
celebrant justified in accepting and 
keeping the $5.00 stipend?” This has 
been the practice with fhe questioner 
as with others in like situations, and for 
a period of years, without any doubt as 
to the lawfulness of the practice until 
lately. Then again in some parishes 
when the organist is on a flat salary for 
all church services, daily High Masses 
included, the celebrant is given the 
$5.00 for singing the Mass. Is justice 
violated in either case? 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: Let us say rather that the 
stipend fixed by the diocese for a Missa 
Cantata is $5.00, with $1.00 of this go- 
ing to the organist. The practice seems 
to have been started when organists 
were piece workers, in order that they 
would not be without proper remuner- 
ation and in order that the faithful 
would not be asked for more than $5.00. 
Now when the organist is on a flat 
salary, there is no justification in his 
getting any share of what the faithful 
offer. But there is much justice, and 
not equity alone, in the celebrant’s 
receiving $5.00 as the full stipend, be- 
cause that stipend goes back to 1885 
when $1.00 bought as much as $3.00 or 
$4.00 would now. In both instances 
then, there is a very solid title on the 
part of the priest for the full stipend; 
but where he is a chaplain, he should 


be willing, in view of the chanting of 
the Requiem Masses done for him, to 
sing extra High Masses for the Sisters 
when they desire these outside of what 
might be considered a part of the chap- 
laincy itself. Here, however, some 
might consider that the mere Sung 
Mass is no extra work for the chaplain, 
as would a Solemn Mass be for the two 
ministers and in a sense also for the 
chaplain himself. 


Takes Exception to Catechumen 
Being Received Into the Church 
Question: Not being a moralist but a 
practical man, I am wondering if your 
recent answer on the divorcee neophyte 
is complete. Isn’t there even the sus- 
picion that the woman may have been 
the guilty party in the divorce, since 
women are usually petitioners in di- 
vorce; and this is contra legem naturzx? 
Are Catholics to be held to the permis- 
sion of their Ordinary before they can 
separate, while non-Catholics may be 
taken into the Church de novo regard- 
less of their previous conduct, or re- 
gardless of whether they may even now 
be working an injustice towards an- 

other? 
SACERDOS SIMPLEX. 


Answer: In the answer you take ex- 
ception to, whether the question ex- 
pressed all the facts or not, the facts 
are that the woman was separated and 
the htisband or husbands remarried. 
So the query was: ‘Can a convert be 
received into the Church before it is 
certain whether he or she is entitled to 
conjugal liberty?” 

I answered “‘yes,” for, if a convert 
comes into the Church without the 
urge of a likely marriage in the Church, 
the intentions of that convert are not 
at all suspect as they might be in the 
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case of those becoming Catholics in the 
hope of obtaining conjugal liberty 
through some phase of the privilege of 
faith or a previous union null and void. 
Yet, these latter are not to be rejected. 
Even if it is probable that a convert, 
such as the one under instruction, has 
to return to the separated partner, the 
honest willingness to do so within a 
reasonable time is sufficient. And even 
if the convert gave grave cause for 
separation, or if the convert feels that 
he or she cannot live with the separated 
partner for reasons of incompatibility, 
the same convert, suppositis suppon- 
endis, can possibly still enjoy the priv- 
ilege of faith. The preliminary process 
of investigation in the Helena Cases 
supposes this very instance. Besides, 
if the prospective convert is at fault 
and the marriage is not soluble by some 
form of the privilege of faith, prudence 
still dictates to go ahead with the con- 
version upon due promise and then rely 
on the new graces to enable the neo- 
phyte to do his or her duty. 

Also, we must remember that a Catho- 
lic can separate without permission 
obtained, without a formal bill of sepa- 
ration, when the cause of separation 
iscertain. The other partner, of course 
can contest the right and invoke jurid- 
ical authority in an ‘ecclesiastical 
court to compel the return. But he has 
to prove his case before there is any re- 
turn. 


Has This Man a Residence in 
This Diocese? 


Question: A returned veteran before 
going to the war had a mailing address 
in another diocese. Before going to the 
war he had become interested in a girl 
of that diocese. He hasn’t started for- 
mal instructions as yet. But two 


months ago he rented a room in this 
diocese as the most convenient place 
for establishing a work headquarters. 


However, during this time he has been 
in town only twelve days, his work hav- 
ing kept him away the rest of the time. 
Just recently his aunt moved into this 
episcopal city and he has taken up resi- 
dence with her; however, his work will 
keep him away from here as much as it 
did before. He says that in the event 
he obtains conjugal liberty this city 
would be still his most convenient resi- 
dence from the standpoint of his work. 
Once he is duly received into the 
Church has this diocese competency to 
pass upon his marriage case? 
CANCELLARIUS CONFUSUS. 
Answer: This gentleman has at least a 
quasi-domicile, for he has no other resi- 
dence than the one mentioned; and it 
is not necessary that a person who con- 
tracts a domicile or a quasi-domicile be 
in the place continuously, as it is in the 
case of thirty days’ residence for mar- 
riage where a person has to live there 
for those days—at least for most of the 
days in the sense that he sleeps there, 
although he may work elsewhere. But 
once a person goes into a place with the 
intention of staying there permanently, 
unless a new event calls him elsewhere, 
he then and there contracts a domicile. 
It is the same for a quasi-domicile if 
he intends to stay the greater part of the 
year, although he may be actually 
away from the place a good part of the 
time. Take this instance. Seminar- 
ians have a quasi-domicile in their 
seminary. Suppose a fourth-year stu- 
dent next Fall who is to be ordained 
around Easter time should go to a hos- 
pital in another diocese and be in that 
hospital more than six months, he 
gains a new quasi-domicile without 
losing his seminary quasi-domicile. 
In other words, as Vermeersch-Creusen 
and others say, a person can have more 
than one quasi-domicile, just as he can 
have more than one domicile. For the 
above reasons the gentleman in ques- 
tion has at least a quasi-domicile in 
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your diocese. I am of the opinion that 
the same residence is for him a domicile; 
for the latter does not demand absolute 
permanence but only relative perma- 
nence. Otherwise most of our Catholics 
renting their homes in big cities would 
not have domiciles, but only quasi- 
domiciles; yet, they are commonly sup- 
posed to have a domicile, and rightly 
so, because they intend to live where 
they are unless new and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances call them elsewhere. The 
case is the same with a person who 
moves into a place with the intention 
of staying only a few weeks and actually 
stays over six months. He thereupon 
contracts a quasi-domicile, a thing 
your man has at least done. 


Honey or Vinegar for Hickory 
Catholics ‘‘Aut in Actu Aut in 
Voto”’ 


Question: I have a number of per- 
sonal friends involved in invalid mar- 
riages which, due to previous valid 
marriages, cannot be validated. Ex- 
cept for their deplorable marriage 
status some of them are splendid men 
and women, usually zealous, faithful 
at Mass attendance, and extremely 
interested in parish activities. In a 
few instances their pastors permit their 
membership and active participation 
in parish organizations—this is par- 
ticularly true of a non-Catholic man 
who would enter the Church to-mor- 
row if the way were clear. All of them 
understand only too clearly just what 
their position is. Whistling in the dark 
and full realizing that they are whis- 
tling in the dark but nonetheless still 
whistling, in a sort of “‘sincere’’ way 
they approach me from time to time, 
if only to talk about their unhappy 
and disturbed state of mind and con- 
science, asking what to do, what is to 
become of them, etc., etc. 

Although I know well what to tell 
them, I sometimes feel that I am not so 
much whistling in the dark as shooting 
in the dark, so to speak. I realize full 





well that with the grace of God the 
effectiveness of our influence is not al- 
ways the result of what we priests tell 
our people, but very frequently the 
result of how we tell them what we do 
tell them. 

A PRIEST FROM THE SOUTH. 


Answer: The query is a deserving 
one, and one that brings up problems 
that many a priest solves in his own 
way. Sometimes separated Catholics 
are told there is no chance for them to 
get conjugal liberty, whereas there is. 
The same holds true of non-Catholics 
separated and wanting to become 
Catholics. There are real probabilities 
in many of these cases. 

But let us suppose that validation is 
hopeless. Then the question arises: 
how is a priest to treat these habitual 
sinners? Certainly not by declaring 
that it is useless for them to go to Mass, 
to say their prayers, to observe days of 
fast and abstinence and holydays of 
obligation, as well as other laws of the 
Church. They are hickory Catholics, 
of course, willing to die for the Faith, 
and yet equally willing to die rather 
than live the Faith by giving up their 
unlawful unions. We know from ante- 
cedent probability that people of this 
kind sooner or later seem to return in 
numbers to the Church; and we know 
that the generality of people living in 
sin are not asa rule courageous enough 
to break off their sinful lives in the ab- 
sence of some extraordinary grace. 
We have to be kind to such persons, 
considerate—and yet not condone, 
much less encourage, their sins. Of 
course, active participation in some 
church organizations—rather, parish 
organizations—that do not imply more 
than supporting the Church or pro- 
moting some temporal activity, is law- 
ful. They can hardly belong to a strict 
church society, unless they are secret 
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sinners and do not dare to go to the 
Sacraments; otherwise, there is danger 
of scandal. 


Some Problems of Religious 


Questions: Would you be kind enough 
to give me your opinion on the follow- 
ing: (1) Canon Law forbids a novice 
the renunciation of his goods, under 
pain of invalidity. A novice in a Con- 
gregation of simple vows a good many 
years ago, after the death of his father 
when told that there was some money 
coming to him from what his father 
left, told his older brother to divide it 
among his brothers in the world as he 
would not need it. The sum concerned 
may have been three hundred dollars, 
but the Religious is not sure of that 
now, and although he acted in good 
faith then, he is somewhat worried 
about it now. Whatever the sum was, 
it was all that he possessed, and he is 
worried as to his action and wonders if 
there is anything he should do now or 
whether he can simply forget the whole 
thing. 

(2) In talking about a fugitive from 
religion, all the authors talk about him 
withdrawing from obedience to his 
Superiors. Just whom do they under- 
stand by that way of speaking? 

(3) If a Superior who according to 
the Constitutions has the right to allow 
an absence of five days for a serious 
reason, should give a subject permis- 
sion to be away ten days, and the sub- 
ject gave the Superior an address where 
he could always, at least indirectly, be 
reached, would such a subject be a 
“fugitivus,” since the permission is 
beyond the power of the Superior? 

SUPERIOR SOLLICITUS. 


Answers: (1) In answer to the first 
query, let me say that the sum you 
mentioned hardly came under the pro- 
vision of the law; for the law has in 
mind novices renouncing their inherit- 
ance or patrimony. And those few 
hundred dollars would hardly come 
under the intention of the law; be- 
sides, the thing is past and gone and 


there was no real harm to anyone. So, 
let the man stop worrying. 

(2) In regard to the second query, 
by a fugitive from religion Canon Law 
means one who is absent without 
leave—a consecrated A. W.O.L. The 
law further provides that, if this un- 
lawful absence reaches a month, it 
creates the presumption of apostasy 
from religion. 

(3) In regard to the third question, 
if a Superior gave a subject permission 
to remain away more than five days as 
provided for by the Constitutions, 
there would be no question of that per- 
son being a fugitive. The Superior 
could violate the rules in so doing, but 
there could be no incurring the penal- 
ties mentioned by law. I would think 
also that the Constitutions use five 
days by way of demonstration, rather 
than of enumeration; for there are 
many reasons that would urge a 
longer absence than five days outside 
of the discharge of a positive mission, 
such as giving a retreat or some similar 
functions. I can think of a Religious 
being sent away for a hospitalization or 
for a medical check-up. But the most 
that I can see is that a Superior may 
violate his rules or constitutions by giv- 
ing the kind of permission mentioned, 
and thereby become amenable to the 
next higher Superior for admonition or 
correction. 


The Ciborium Veil 


Questions: (1) When a_ ciborium 
filled with particles to be consecrated 
is placed on the altar, should it be cov- 
ered with its silk ornamental cloth 
cover? 

(2) After a ciborium is purified dur- 
ing Mass, where should it be placed 
until the end of Mass? Should it be 
covered with its silk ornamental cover, 
or should it be left uncovered ? 

ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 
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Answers: (1) In regard to the first 
question one can find different answers. 
Some rubricians hold that a ciborium 
filled with particles and placed on the 
altar should be covered and veiled in 
white silk. The ciborium is thus veiled 
until the Offertory. Other authorities 
hold that the ciborium should be cov- 
ered with its silk veil only when it con- 
tains the Blessed Sacrament. Accord- 
ing to this latter opinion, the ciborium 
is not covered with its veil when 
placed on the altar. Hence, in prac- 
tice either procedure could be followed. 

(2) In regard to the second question, 
after purification the ciborium is placed 
outside the corporal. Whether or not 
the ciborium will be covered with its 
silk veil, depends on the opinion which 
one follows as stated in the reply to the 
first question. 


A Case of Dichotomy 


Question: A capable Catholic sur- 
geon builds up his practice by splitting 
fees, that is, he gives part of the fee for 
the operation to the doctor who sends 
him the case. What is the morality of 
this practice? Is it ever justified? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: This practice of splitting 


professional fees is called dichotomy. 
The following are some conclusions 
given by moralists who treat this ques- 
tion ex professo: 

A doctor who sends a patient to a 
surgeon or specialist cannot demand a 
fee over and above that which is due 
him either from the patient or from the 
other doctor. A doctor who is unable 
to handle a case should by reason of his 
office send the patient to a qualified 
physician. 

Further, a doctor cannot in justice 
demand a higher fee because the pa- 
tient was sent to him by another doctor. 
If he does this, he is bound to restore 
the difference. 

If a surgeon or specialist out of grati- 
tude wishes to give the doctor who 
sent him the patients part of a just fee, 
there is no injustice done. 

Since such a practice may lead to 
abuses (such as overcharging the pa- 
tient, of demanding fees which are not 
due in justice, of sending patients to 
doctors without necessity or utility), 
it is a dangerous custom and should be 
discouraged. What is done in the in- 
dividual case should be judged in the 
light of the above. 

JosEerH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 




















Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By WrtiAM R. Mourpnay, S.S., S.T.L. 
Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Worry 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Worry cripples our worship 
of God. 
I. Introit: Confidence in God. 


II. Collect: Why worry is evil. 


III. Gradual: What should occupy our 
minds. 
IV. Gospel: Warning against temporal 


concerns. 
Application: More prayer and less worry 
spells happiness. 


Many of us do a good deal of un- 
necessary worrying. Students grow 
frantic at examination time; mothers 
and fathers grow gray worrying about 
how to meet the rent or the current 
electric and gas bills; doctors worry 
about operations they will have to per- 
form, and lawyers worry about cases 
they will have to try. No one denies, 
of course, that we need to be concerned 
about the various temporal problems 
that confront us; no one denies that we 
should plan sensibly and shrewdly for 
our future needs; but planning for the 
future and worrying about the future 
are very different. Planning helps us 
and brings peace of mind; worry 
hinders us and destroys our tranquil- 
lity. Unfortunately many of us do not 
stop with planning for our needs; we 
go on to worry about them. We 
rumple our hair and chew our nails and 
pace up and down. If the problem is 
big enough, worry will rob us even of 


our necessary sleep. 


In the Liturgy of the Mass to-day, 
the Church takes up this question of 
worry about temporal affairs and 
points out two lessons: first, why we do 
not need to worry ; secondly, why worry 
is an evil. 


Confidence in God 


To help us solve the universal human 
neurosis of worry, the Church recalls to 
our mind in the Introit a basic prin- 
ciple of our religion: trust in God. 
She tells us that, even though we per- 
sonally cannot foresee the solution toall 
our problems, Somebody can—and 
that Somebody will solve them because 
He loves us. A small child who gashes 
his knee on a stone or grows terrified 
of shadows dancing in his bedroom, 
screams for his mother with loud lungs. 
At the moment, he has not the slightest 
idea how she is going to deal with his 
trouble, but he knows one thing: he 
knows she loves him and will help him. 
It is just such childlike confidence that 
the Church wants us to put in our 
Heavenly Parent—God the Father. 

In the Introit of the Mass, therefore 
the Church puts on the priest’s lips one 
of God’s many promises to help His 
bewildered children when they call out 
to Him in fright. It is a strong prom- 
ise that should fill us with confidence: 


“ *T am the salvation of the peo- 
ple,’ says the Lord: ‘in whatsoever 
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trouble they call upon Me, I will hear 
them; and I will be their Lord for- 
ever.’ ”’ 


After telling us to have confidence 
in God, the Church, in the prayer that 
immediately follows the Introit, begs 
God to tree us from all temporal wor- 
ries. At the same time she explains 
why we need to be free from worry. 
She tells God that, unless we have 
peace of mind, we shall not be able to 
attend to His business; we shall not be 
able to worship Him as we should. 
The prayer is as wise as it it is humble: 


“Almighty and merciful God, in 
your kindness ward off from us all 
that worries us, so that, freed of both 
physical and mental cares, we may 
attend to Your affairs with un- 
troubled hearts.”’ 


Why Worry Is Evil 


In that short prayer the Church un- 
earths for us the real reason why worry 
and anxiety are evil: they take our 
minds away from God. If we examine 
that prayer for a few moments, we shall 
see how wise and farsighted it is. We 
praise God with our minds and wills; 
but if all our thoughts keep spinning 
round and round twenty-four hours a 
day on matters like, “‘How am I ever 
going to get the money to pay off 
that mortgage?’ or “I wonder if the 
boss is going to fire me,’’ our minds 
have no room left for thoughts about 
God. God did not give us one set of 
powers with which to praise Himself 
and another special set to take care of 
our business and social life. We have 
to use the same faculties to praise and 
bless God as we use to bargain with the 
car-salesman or the butcher or the 
union boss. If through worry we fill 
our minds with nothing but thoughts 
of automobiles or refrigerators, or shoes 
for the children or check books or the 


faces of our debtors, we cannot fill 
those same minds at the same time 
with thoughts of God and His good- 
ness 

Of course, the Church, as Our Lord 
before her did, realizes that we have 
real temporal needs; she realizes that 
it is necessary to pay the rent and to 
buy perambulators and see that we 
have milk and meat and bread on the 
table everyday. She wishes us to be 
prudent in taking care of our temporal 
wants; but at the same time she in- 
sists that we must not worry uselessly 
about these temporal needs. Doing 
the best we can to provide for our needs 
sensibly is a far cry from growing wild- 
eyed because the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany is threatening to cut off phone 
service. The Church would have us 
realize that it is far more important to 
please God than the Bell Telephone 
Company. 


What Should Occupy Our Minds 


After explaining in the Collect of the 
Mass why worry is evil, the Church 
shows us in the Gradual and Alleluia 
Verse what should occupy our minds: 
prayer and the praise of God. Our 
main work on earth is to: praise and 
serve God, so our minds should turn 
regularly to God during the day: 


“Let my prayer arise like incense 
in Thy sight, O Lord. Let the lifting 
of my hands be an evening sacrifice. 
Praise be to God! Let us glorify the 
Lord and call upon His name; let us 
proclaim to the pagans the works of 


This prayer of the Psalmist is a beau- 
tiful, short hymn of praise. We do not 
need to use the poetic language of the 
Psalmist to praise God, but we do need 
to capture the spirit of joy that was in 
the Psalmist’s heart when he wrote 


those words. All of us can pray this 
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prayer of praise; we can all glorify 
God every day. It does not take heroic 
sanctity to make us realize that God 
is worthy of praise; all it takes is a 
little thinking and looking around us. 
If we would only rub our sleepy, bored 
eyes and look at the place in which we 
live, we would find plenty of reason to 
praise God. We do not have to be 
looking at a ruby sunset over snow- 
capped Coloradomountains, orasavage, 


wind-whipped sea to realize something . 


of the grandeur and beauty of God. 
Even a small dog in a city street can 
raise our hearts to praise God if we 
stop to realize that that small dog leapt 
out of nothing into existence at the 
word of an irresistible will; that every 
time that small dog barks or dodges 
automobiles or responds affectionately 
to a friendly pat on the head, ten thou- 
sand intricate laws of its body are func- 
tioning smoothly. We have only to 
look at our own hands or eyes, or listen 
to the sound of our own voices, to real- 
ize something of the intelligence of the 
God who created these powers To 
enable us to see a train or a tree or a 
billboard, literally millions of tiny 
nerve cells called neurons have to in- 
teract smoothly and with the speed of 
light. To hear the simplest word ut- 
tered by a child invisible sound waves 
have to form into an intricate wave 
patternthatcan be transmitted through 
the ear to the sensitive brain. Every 
dullest action we perform is filled with 
the magic of God’s intelligence and 
power, as Walt Whitman once wrote: 
‘“‘A mouse is miracle enough to stagger 
sextillions of infidels’’ We need only 
to rub our eyes and think about what 
we see, to lift up our hearts in gratitude 
to the God who created this astounding 
little planet we call earth. Every time 
we bite into a juicy sirloin steak; every 
time we taste the smoothness of ice- 


cream—nay, every time we respond 
to the warmth of a pre-dinner cocktail 
—we have an opportunity to thank 
God. We did not make any of these 
good things; nor did we make our pow- 
ers of sight or taste or smell. God made 
them and He made them all good. 
For them, as for all things in creation, 
He deserves our thanks and praise. 


Warning against Temporal Worries 


The Gospel of the Mass drives home 
the message of the Liturgy of to-day 
with a stern warning of what happens 
to those who get so wrapped up in 
worldly affairs that they forget their 
God. It is the parable of the wedding 
feast, in which all those who were in- 
vited turned down the invitations. 
The parable states a strong lesson and a 
plain one: God invites us to serve His 
kingdom here on earth; if we neglect 
that invitation because we are too busy 
taking care of our business or our 
families or anything else, He will invite 
more appreciative guests and: turn us 
away from His hospitality forever. 
God offers His love; He does not force 
it on us. If we grow too concerned 
over temporal matters and neglect His 
hospitality, He will withdraw that in- 
vitation to His love and leave us to 
wither up slowly in our selfish, frus- 
trating cares. 

The Liturgy to-day, dearly beloved, 
offers us a badly needed lesson for our 
times. The twentieth century is a 
swift-moving one. Daily our lives are 
becoming crammed from breakfast to 
bedtime with a thousand different 
diversions and worries: radio commen- 
tators harass us with tales of how few 
days it will take to wipe out large cities 
with atomic bombs; soap and cigarette 
merchants din our ears with vapid 
jingles; the ice-man, the bread-man, 
the gas-man pound on our doors during 
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the day; the neon lights at the movies 
keep blinking out the names of a dozen 
pictures we would like to see; the 
department stores keep mailing us bills 
we have to pay,andsoon. In themidst 
of a million distractions, if we do not 
deliberately take time out to think of 
God, the world will never give us the 
chance to think of Him. 


Let Us Pray More and Worry Less 


What can we do in the babble of 
noise and the blare of lights of our own 
day to assure our paying at least some 
attention to God’s business? The best 
thing we can do is to set aside a few 
short minutes at a few definite periods 
in the day for prayer. Beside our bed 
on our knees in the morning we can tell 
God we want to do everything that day 
for love of Him; that will sanctify all 
our ordinary duties of the day. At 
lunchtime or supper we can take a min- 
ute or two to reflect on the day’s work 
and see if we have done anything to 
offend God. At bedtime we can look 
briefly at the day’s activities and thank 
God for all that we did well and beg 


His pardon for anything we have done 
wrong. All told, those brief moments 
of deliberate prayer will not take more 
than 10 or 12 minutes, but they will 
guarantee us some definite islands of 
prayer in the sea of distractions that 
swirl around us all day. Finally, we 
can get into the habit of whispering 
short aspirations during our work. 
No one will hear them but God: “‘Lord, 
Iloveyou! Lord, I need you! Jesus, I 
love you!’ It does not matter much 
what the aspiration is, so long as it is 
brief and sincere. 

If we put a little more prayer anda 
little less worry into our lives, we shall 
not only please God; we shall be happy. 
If when we start to fret about bills or 
the children, we recall Our Lord’s 
words: “‘Be not anxious about what 
you shall eat or what you shall drink 


‘or wherewith you shall be clothed, your 


Heavenly Father knows you have need 
of all these things,’’ we can go on in 
firm trust that all these things will be 
“added to us,” and at the same time in 
our hearts will reign ‘‘the peace of Christ 
that surpasses all understanding.” 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
Fear of Sin 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: We do not fear sin as we 
should. 
I. Introit: An acknowledgment of guilt. 
II. Collect: A prayer of repentance. 
III. Epistle: A warning against sin. 
IV. Some reasons why we do not fear sin. 
(1) It does not often shock us. 
(2) It has @ certain charm because 
forbidden. 
(3) God does not punish us imme- 
diately. 
(4) Failure to realise our part in 
Application: Sincere prayer to hate and 
avoid sin, 


We of the twentieth century prob- 
ably suffer from more fear complexes 
than any age before us ever did. We 
fear depressions; we fear wars; we 
fear sudden death in aeroplanes and 
trains and automobiles; we fear spinal 
meningitis, cancer and coronary throm- 
bosis; most recently, we fear the 
atomic bomb. But the one thing 
which all Christian generations before 
us feared intensely, we fear very little— 
sin. This twentieth-century attitude 
towards sin—this denial of or indiffer- 
ence to sin—has so permeated the 
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society in which we live that even we 
Catholics are in danger of being in- 
fected with a lax attitude towards sin. 

If we personally, dear brethren, do 
not hold any strong convictions as to 
the hideousness of sin, we shall find 
much of the Liturgy of to-day’s Mass 
strange and unreal. The Introit, Col- 
lect, Epistle, Offertory and other parts 
of the Mass are filled with a dread of 
sin and a plea for deliverance from it. 


An Acknowledgment of Guilt 


The Introit begins with an acknowl- 
edgment of our guilt and of God’s jus- 
tice in punishing us for sin: 


“All that Thou hast done to us, O 
Lord, Thou hast done justly because 
we have sinned against Thee and 
have not obeyed Thy command- 
ments; but glorify Thy name and 
deal with us according to Your 
mercy.” 


The Prayer immediately following the 
Introit breathes the same spirit of fear 
and repentance: 


“Be appeased, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee, and grant to Thy faith- 
ful people peace and pardon, so that, 
cleansed from all our offenses, we 
may serve Thee with untroubled 
hearts.” 


The Epistle, too, opens on a note of 
fear. St. Paul warns his flock at Ephe- 
sus: 


“Brethren, see that you walk cau- 
tiously; not like foolish people but 
like wise ones, using your time prop- 
erly because the days are evil. 
Therefore, be not foolish, but be wise 
as God wishes you to be. And be 
not drunk with wine, but be intoxi- 
cated with the Holy Spirit.” 


The Secret and the Postcommunion 
prayers likewise carry on this spirit of 
fear of sin. The Secret prayer begs 
that the Mass may be “medicine for 


our vices,’ and the Postcommunion 
prayer begs that through the power of 
the sacrifice just offered we ‘‘may al- 
ways obey God’s commandments.” 
In all these prayers of the Mass the - 
Church takes for granted the vicious- 
ness of sin. She does not stop to ex- 
plain why sin is vicious; she concen- 
trates all her attention on begging de- 
liverance from it. But for us to be 
able to understand that spirit of re- 
pentance expressed in this morning’s 
Liturgy and to join in that spirit sin- 
cerely, we might spend a few minutes , 
profitably in considering why we do not 
always fear sin as we should. Instead 
of simply calling sin by ugly names, we 
shall look at a few of the reasons why 
sin does not always strike us as vicious, 
and why, therefore, we do not always 
look upon it with the same dread as the 
Church does in her Liturgy to-day. 


Why Sin Does Not Shock Us 


The first reason why we do not fear 
and hate sin as we should is that we 
often confuse our xsthetic sense with 
our moral reason. We mix up our sense 
of the beautiful with our judgment of 
right and wrong. Somehow we have 
been conditioned to expect to be able 
to see the ugliness of sin much as we 
would be able to see the ugliness of a 
badly mangled body; to be able to feel 
its harshness much as we would be able 
to feel the heat of a lighted match 
placed against our wrists. But sin 
rarely affronts our physical make-up. 
It is a moral, a spiritual, and therefore 
an invisible thing. It does not pain us 
like a broken hip; it does not have to 
be put in a plaster-of-paris cast like a 
broken hip. Sin is invisible because 
itis in the will. Sin shocks our esthetic 
sense only in a few instances. Only in 
the extreme examples of individual 
types of sin can we observe its hideous- 
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ness physically. Anger, for example, 
does not normally strike us as very evil: 
often we are rather proud of it for 
when we allow our tempers to explode 
we frequently have a feeling of right- 
eous indignation. Only when we see 
anger in its extreme forms like the 
lynching of a negro or the sadistic prac- 
tices of the Nazi concentration camps 
does our esthetic sense cringe. Vanity 
and pride, similarly, rarely strike us as 
being very evil. At times, we are 
rather captivated by a haughty head or 
cynically turned lip. These outward 
manifestations of pride set a person 
apart from others and endow him with 
a certain, perverted aura of nobility. 
But when we see pride at work on mon- 
sters like Hitler or Stalin, we begin to 
get the smell of this vice. Again, lust 
is often paraded before. our eyes in at- 
tractive colors—but when we read of 
the brutal assault and murder of achild, 
we begin to realize the full horror con- 
tained in this vice. So it goes with all 
types of sin: in their lesser forms they 
do not shock us esthetically; and be- 
cause we are not shocked, we do not 
realize that they are hateful. 


Imagination Delights in Abnormal 


Another reason why we do not fear 
sin as we should is that it has a charm 
about it by the very fact it is forbidden. 
Sin challenges our sense of independ- 
ence. The writer of Proverbs put his 
finger on this mentality when he wrote 
shrewdly: “‘Stolen waters are sweeter; 
hidden bread is pleasant’’ (Prov., ix. 
17). What is this allure about sin? 
What is its magic based on? It is based 
on a fact of our nature: our reason de- 
lights in order, but ourtmagination often 
delights in disorder, in things out of 
focus. The reason is concerned with 
truth; the imagination with interest. 
But the thing that is interesting is the 


thing that is novel, uncommon, abnor- 
mal. By the simple law of contrast, 
our attention focuses on the man or 
book or idea that is different. A two- 
headed baby is grotesque, but he is 
grotesquely interesting. Why? Sim- 
ply because he is different—different 
with a crash. Now, it is precisely 
through this faculty of the imagination 
that sin often attracts us. It offers us 
some change, some relief, from the te- 
dium of our ordinaryroutine. Sinoffers 
us something ‘‘different.’”” Asamanina 
red suit with a yellow tie and green hat 
would blink like a neon light in 
the midst of normally, conservatively 
dressed males, so the atheist stands out 
more boldly than the believer because 
most people believe. The playboy 
who discards wives like old hats makes 
the headlines; not John Smith who isa 
normal, faithful husband. The truth 
we must remember is this: a thing is 
not good just because it is interesting; 
tornadoes and floods and wars are all 
interesting, but only an idiot would 
hope for them just to relieve the tedium 
of ordinary weather or political con- 
ditions. 


How God Views Sin 


A third and more deep-rooted cause 
of our failure to recognize the vicious- 
ness of sin, is our twisted notions about 
how God views sin. When we sin, God 
keeps silent. We begin to sin timidly, 
fearfully at first. Then as no lightning 
bolt shatters the window pane, we get 
bolder. Pretty soon we begin to think 
that God is not looking—or, if He is, 
He does not care. The Sacred Writer 
summed up this mentality well: “I 
have sinned, and what harm has be- 
fallen me?” (Ecclus., v. 4). Unfor- 
tunately we do not understand God’s 
silence. This silence broods over all 
creation: the sun rises and sets; the 
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moon grows slender and full; nuns 
pray and children get run over by 
trucks; people kidnap babies and 
strangle one another; men bomb one 
another’s cities and strafe hospital 
tents—and God holds His peace. 
And yet not a leaf stirs on a tree, not a 
grain of sand is deposited on the shore, 
not a cricket chirps, not a molecule 
shifts its position, but God hears and 
sees all. When we sin, God is in the 
same room with us, watching us. He 
is closer to us than our own breath. 
When we sin, we sin with His spotlight 
full upon us. Yes—He keeps silent; 
He keeps silent because His hour has 
not yet come. His hour is marked on 
the inscrutable dial of eternity, and He 
will not anticipate it. Let us not mis- 
take this silence; it is terrible—it is 
the dead stillness that heralds a hur- 
ricane. We are being judged every 
moment that we live, and that judg- 
ment will burst upon us with terrible 
vengeance if we are not prepared. 


Realizing Our Part in the Crucifixion 


The last and biggest reason why we 
fail to fear and hate sin is that we fail 
to realize how much Our Lord loves us 
as individuals. We know a little bit of 
what Christ’s love meant while He was 
in Galilee. We remember how He 
treated the poor woman taken in adul- 
tery who was about to have her head 
crushed with stones; we remember how 
many twisted, crippled bodies He re- 
stored to health. We have not for- 
gotten that He is the Good Shepherd 
who gives His. life for His sheep. We 
remember the details of His suffering: 
the slowly dripping blood, the spittle 
and the nails, the split side, the poor, 
tangled beard and restlessly turning 
head. No, we have not forgotten these 
things. We know that no man ever 
loved mankind the way Jesus Christ 


loved us—to the end. Why then 
are we not ashamed of what we have 
done to Him by sin? The reason is 
that we are not actually convinced that 
Christ died for us personally; that He 
loves us just as really as He loved 
Peter or Paul or Mary or John. We 
think of Him dying for all mankind; 
we do not think of Him dying for me. 
We know that it was the sins of man- 
kind that pinned Him to the Cross. 
But we fail to realize that it was 
our individual sins—my sins—that 
strengthened the arms of the soldiers 
who raised the hammers on Calvary. 

Though we may have never con- 
sciously formulated the words, we 
really say to ourselves: ‘““What do my 
sins matter to Him? His agony is over 
two thousand years ago; I was not 
even born.’’ What do my sins mean to 
Him? There is not one of them that 
our dear Lord did not feel; there is not 
one of them that did not cause Him 
pain. We forget that, with His fore- 
knowledge as God, we were just as 
present to Him as Peter or Annas or 
Caiphas or Pilate. He knew us by 
name when He was a baby at Bethle- 
hem; we were in His thoughts those 
long years at Nazareth; He prayed for 
us even while He hung dying on the 
cross. This is a tremendous fact for us 
to grasp, but grasp it we must; it is 
true. 


Deniers of Christ 


Peter was not the only one who de- 
nied Him; I have denied Him every 
time I was unkind, or impure, or proud, 
or lazy. Judas was not the only one 
who kissed Him and called Him friend, 
and then stretched out his palm for 
thirty pieces of silver; I have done 
just that every time I ever fell into 
serious sin. Jesus would have died if I 
were the only man in the world to be 
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saved; He did die for me individually, 
even though there were many people 
on the earth. The only reason I was 
not present on Calvary was that all 
humanity could not be gathered on one 
small hill in one small moment of time. 
But I took part in the crucifixion, and 
Jesus loved me as He loved His twelve 


to the end. Let me think on that fact, 
bring it home to myself now—in this 
year of 1947—and I will join my voice 
sincerely with the Church in the Secret 
prayer of this morning’s Mass: ‘“‘May 
these gifts, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
be a heavenly medicine to wipe out all 
vices from our hearts!” 


Twenty-First Sunday after Pentecost © 
God’s Omnipotence 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: We need to realize or 
own helplessness. 
I. Introit: God’s power—our weakness. 
II. Collect: Plea for God’s protection. 
III. Epistle: Our spiritual dependence. 
IV. Gradual: Praise of Gods power. 
V. Offertory: Trust in God’s power. 
VI. Secret: Our safety lies in God’s hands. 
Application: Ridding ourselves of a false 
sense of independence. 


Visitors who view the 4200-foot span 
of Golden Gate Bridge that arches its 
way from San Francisco to Marin 
County, California, usually marvel at 
how the bridge was ever built. They 
gaze at the blue, swift-running waters 
of that immense San Francisco Bay, 
and wonder how the construction 
engineers ever managed to sink cais- 
sons in those turbulent waters. They 
are impressed with the power and in- 
genuity of modern man. The same 
feeling of admiration for man’s work 
often fills those who make their first 
flight from coast-to-coast in 15 hours, 
or from Miami to New York City in 
six hours. We live in an age of mechan- 
ical marvels, of gigantic engineering 
feats—an age of television and jet 
propulsion. The future holds before 
our eyes the complete taming of the 
atom and its peaceful employment as a 
titanic industrial workhorse. 

In an age of such technical marvels, 
when we see man calmly unlocking door 


after door leading to the treasures of 
the universe, it is but natural that we 
should begin to look upon ourselves as 
able to tackle anything, as strong, 
competent and independent. But in 
that amber wine of natural vanity that 
bubbles up at the sight of our own 
achievements, there lurks a powerful 
poison—the poison of a false sense of 
independence. If the devil could say to 
the first man and woman “you shall be 
like gods” and turn their innocent 
hearts away from God, how much more 
plausibly can he point to man’s achieve- 
ments to-day and whisper: ‘You are 
like gods—right now!” 

The Church, in her wisdom, knows 
we belong to a race that cannot afford 
to be proud. So, in the Liturgy of to- 
day’s Mass she sharply reminds us of 
the most fundamental truth of our 
existence—the fact of our complete 
dependence on our Creator. She does 
not want us mesmerizing ourselves 
with the sort of gibberish the poet got 
off when he sang: “I thank whatever 
gods there be for my unconquerable 
soul.’”’ She knows that our souls are 
very conquerable. She knows, too, 
that God is nota vague, possible Some- 
body, but a definite, real Being on 
whom we all lean for our existence. 
To drive out of our minds, therefore, 
any silly notions we may have of our 
own self-sufficiency, she holds up be- 
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fore our eyes in the prayers of the Mass 
the spectacle of the omnipotent God. 


The Divine Omnipotence 


The Introit of to-day’s Mass begins 
with a clear statement of God’s om- 
nipotence and our complete depen- 
dence on Him: ‘ 

“On Thy will, O Lord, all things 
depend and there is no one who can 
resist Thy will. You have made all 
things in heaven and on earth, and 
all the things that are contained 
within the boundaries of the uni- 
verse.” 


“On Thy will, O Lord, all things de- 
pend ...”—how simple that state- 
ment is, and yet how profound! When 


we grow wide-eyed at the sight of man’s. 


wonderful works, we need to turn to 
God’s works to regain our perspective. 
The Empire State building, which pyr- 


amids 1250 feet into the New York’ 


sky, would look like a tourist cabin if 
placed side by side with Mount Ever- 
est which towers 29,000 feet amid the 
Himalaya mountain range. The entire 
city of New York, including all its 
five boroughs, which stretches out at 
night like a gigantic birthday cake lit 
with millions of candles, if lowered 


into the Grand Canyon would stretch © 


out only 16 miles along the 217-mile- 
long Canyon. So it is with all the 
works of twentieth-century man; huge 
as they seem to us, they are but toys 
alongside the gigantic engineering feats 
of nature. 

In the comparisons we have just 
made between the works of man and 
the works of God in nature, we were 
considering, of course, only one tiny 
planet of the solar system. If we look 
at the universe as a whole, a man’s 
puniness becomes overwhelmingly ap- 
parent. Our globe-circling planes that 
seem to cover such vast distances are 


making grasshopper jumps compared 
to the vast interstellar spaces that are 
covered by flying planets. The dis- 
tances in space are so staggering that 
astronomers have had to invent meas- 
urements in terms of the light-years to 
approximate the distances in the uni- 
verse. One feeble example might help 
to bring home to us the size of the uni- 
verse in which our tiny planet whirls 
like a grain of sand in a dust storm: 


_some stars are so far away that light 


leaving them at the time Our Lord was 
hanging on the Cross is just now reach- 
ing our planet. 

The hugeness of the universe fright- 
ens us when we stop to ponder it— 
and yet the universe itself is but a tiny, 
exquisite ring which God wears easily 
on His invisible fingers. It is, we might 
say in all reverence, but a passing 
thought to Him. For unmeasurable 
eternity before time began, the universe 
did not exist—not an atom of it. Then 
God spoke: “Let it bel!’’ And it was. 
And even now after millions of years 
the universe remains completely de- 
pendent on His will to keep from re- 
solving into the nothingness where it 
began. Were God to cease to will it to 
exist,the sprawling, cloud-veiled moun- 
tains, the vast, silent seas, the heavens 
and all the stars in the heavens would 
disappear instantaneously. These sim- 
ple illustrations are but a feeble indica- 
tion of what we mean by God’s un- 
limited power—His omnipotence. We 
are but adding examples and analogies 
to what the Scripture says so beauti- 
fully, so simply, in the Introit of this 
morning’s Mass: “On Thy will, O 
Lord, all things depend, and there is 
no one who can resist Thy will.”’ 


Absolute Dependence of Man 


When we turn from a comparison of 
man’s works with God’s works and fix 
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our eyes on man himself, we become 
even more impressed with a sense of his 
puniness and complete dependence. 
From the first moment we begin to 
wail in the nurse’s arms to the moment 
when the undertaker straightens our 
coats in our coffins, we are totally de- 
pendent on people and things outside 
ourselves for our existence. We do not 
even have a say as to whether we shall 
be born or not. We cannot choose our 
parents or our brothers or sisters. For 
the first few years of life we have to be 
breast-fed, bottle-fed or spoon-fed by 
other people if we are not to starve. 
Someone has to teach us to walk or we 
would spend the rest of our days on all 
fours; someone has to teach us to talk 
or we would jabber like blue-jays all 
our life; someone has to clothe us and 
guard us from accidents. This depend- 
ence of man on his fellow-man and on 
nature does not cease with his child- 
hood years. We remain dependent 
throughout our entire lives. We need 
other people to grow our wheat and bake 
our bread for us; we need other people 
to manufacture our hats and shoes for 
us; we need doctors to take care of our 
bodies, lawyers to take care of our prop- 


erties, and priests to take care of our | 


souls. The very air we need to keep 
our lungs breathing is doled out to us 
moment by moment. If that oxygen 
were cut off for 20 minutes, all man- 
kind would perish—and yet we have 
no way of assuring the world the con- 
tinuance of that oxygen, we must trust 
God and nature’s laws to continue to 
manufacture it for us. We are literally 
helpless. We need to dwell on that 
thought of our helplessness often, my 
brethren, to keep down that false and 
dangerous feeling of independence that 
rises in us whenever we feel our blood 
singing in our veins, and are tempted 
to gloat over our self-sufficiency. 


Acknowledging Our Weakness 


In the Prayer that follows the In- 
troit, the Church recognizing the re- 
lationship between our weakness and 
God’s strength begs that Creator and 
sustainer of all things to use some small 
portion of His power for our protection: 


“Guard Thy family, O Lord, we 
beseech you, with unceasing devo- 
tion; so that with Thee as its pro- 
tector it may be free from all ad- 
versity and devoted to Thy Holy 
Name.”’ 


In the Epistle of the Mass the Church 
reminds us that we depend as totally 
on God in spiritual things as in mate- 
rial ones. Our bread, our milk, our 
meat and oxygen, our continuing 
health all come from God; but so does 
our spiritual food, our successful com- 
bat against temptation, our continued 

‘health of soul. St. Paul writes to his 
Ephesians in this morning’s Epistle: 


“Be comforted, brethren, in the 
Lord and in the strength of His 
power. Put on the armor of God 
that you may be able to withstand 
the ambushes of the devil.” 


He goes on to warn his flock that their 
struggle is a terrible one—it is not 
against men but against “principalities 
and powers,” against invisible, evil 
armies. But God has provided ade- 
quate weapons for the fight: if the Ro- 
man soldier was equipped for battle 
with a shield and helmet and sword, 
the Christian soldier has weapons of 
equal power for his battle with spirit- 
ual foes: he has the virtues of faith and 
justice and charity; a spirit of peace 
and God’s revealed word to guide him. 

The lesson of dependence is clear, 
dearly beloved. If we are weak, God 
is strong. If we have to fight powerful 
enemies, God has provided powerful 
weapons. All we have to do is recog- 
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nize our weakness and call on God’s 
strength. All we have to do is put 
on the armor God has supplied, and 
we shall be able to withstand the 
assaults of the devil and win heaven. 
After a consideration of our weak- 
ness and of God’s strength, it is but 
natural that the Liturgy should shift 
to a hymn of praise acknowledging the 
Creator’s greatness and thanking Him 
for using His power in our behalf. The 
Gradual is a short hymn of such praise 
and thanksgiving: 
“O Lord, Thou hast been our refuge 
from generation to generation. Be- 
fore the mountains were made or the 


earth was formed, Thou art forever 
and forever, O God.”’ 


Trust in God’s Power 


The Offertory of the Mass reminds 
us, by a brief reference to the Book of 
Job, that we should put complete trust 
in God’s omnipotence even though at 
times our troubles seem endless and 
God uninterested in helping us. God 
allowed Job to be tempted by the devil 
as few men ever have been tempted— 
yet, Job remained steadfast. He was 
wealthy and lost’all his property; He 
had a large and beloved family, but 
they were wiped out; he had good 
health and he lost his eyesight. But 
through all these misfortunes, when his 
wife wondered why he did not curse 
God and when his friends attributed 
his misfortunes to some secret crime he 
had committed, Job was patient and 
merely murmured: “The Lord has 
given and the Lord has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
Job had a perfect appreciation of his 
own dependence on God, and he 
trusted Him absolutely. We need this 
lesson in trust and acknowledgment of 
our dependence. God allows us all to 
be tried either by sickness or financial 
loss or the death of dear ones. He 


withdraws from our sight to give us a 
chance to practise firm faith and trust, 
and so to merit high reward for our- 
selves in heaven. We need to realize 
as Job did that the more we are beset 
with troubles (not of our own making), 
the more we are loved; and the more 
we seem abandoned, the more we are 
protected. Like a father walking be- 
hind a child taking his first toddling 
steps, God the Father, though hidden 
from our sight, has His protective arms 
outstretched behind us as we sway un- 
certainly forward in the battle for 
heaven. 

In the Secret prayer of the Mass, the 
Church, once more reminding us of our 
dependence, begs God to be pleased by 
the gifts we offer Him and to grant us 
salvation through His “powerful pro- 
tection.’”’ The Communion prayer 
carries on the same theme: it confesses 
that our safety lies in God’s hands and 
begs Him to free us from all who 
trouble us: 


““My soul rests in Thy ‘salvation, 
and in Thy word have I hoped; 
when wilt Thou take revenge on 
those that persecute me? Evil 
people have persecuted me; help 
me, O Lord, my God.” 


False Sense of Independence 


With the Church dinning into our 
ears throughout the whole Liturgy of © 
the Mass the fact of oug dependence on 
God, we should realize, dearly beloved, 
how important it is for us to get this 
truth firmly rooted in our minds. It 
is a truth the modern world has for- 
gotten, but one it cannot afford to 
forget. Nothing comes so quickly and 
obstinately between ourselves and God 
as a false sense of independence. When 
we are proud, self-willed and independ- 
ent, we forget about God. We trust 
in ourselves completely and forget to 
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pray. Then sin enters our lives. God 
abandons the proud to their own de- 
sires. Holy Scripture puts the matter 
plainly: ‘‘God gives His gifts to the 
humble, but resists the proud.” It is 
but right that He should do so. We 
insult the truth, we deny the fact of 
God’s omnipotence, when we act as if 
we were answerable to no one but our- 
selves. And God punishes us by allow- 
ing us to flounder along on our own 
feeble strength. The reverse is equally 
true: when we acknowledge our weak- 


ness, God blesses us. He seems unable 
to resist the appeal of a human being 
on its knees. Let us join our hearts 
with the Church in her Liturgy to-day, 
dearly beloved, and cry out sincerely 
with her: 


“On Thy will, O Lord, all things 
depend, and there is no one who can 
resist Thy will. Thou hast made all 
things in heaven and on earth, and 
all the things that are contained 
within the boundaries of the uni- 
verse.” 


Feast of Christ the King 
His Reign Means Peace 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Nations will find peace 
when they obey Christ. 
(1) Introit: A slain King. 
(2) Collect: A King of reconciliation. 
(3) Epistle: Christ’s right to the title of 
king. 
(4) Gospel: A new kind of kingdom. 
(5) Offertory: Praise for our King. 
(6) Secret: May our King bring peacel 
(7) Postcommunion: May we reign with 
our King! 
Application: Work for converts to the 
kingdom. 


Many of us fall into the easy error of 
blaming politicians for all the world’s 
headaches. We rail at the Molotofs, 


. the Bevins and the Bidaults as they 


scurry from New York to Paris and 
Moscow in frantic expeditions to keep 
the world from blowing up in their 
faces. Perhaps we should not blame 
them; prehaps we should blame our- 
selves. While it is true that politicians 
wield the pens that sign treaties, and 
while it is true that individual states- 
men or individual nations cause much 
of the confusion that exists in world 
politics, still, it is humanity in general, 
the big and little people of all nations, 


who shape the ideals and principles of 
the world in which we live. If greed 
and selfishness and lack of honesty and 
cowardice characterize the antics of 
world politicians, it is only because a 
large part of humanity have disre- 
garded or diluted Christian ideals in 
their own individual lives. 
Church’s Message to a Sick Society 


The Church in her Liturgy to-day 
has a message for a sick society; she 
offers the one certain cure for the ills of 
individuals and nations—a reénlist- 
ment in the service of Christ the King. 
The world has heard that offer many 
times before; it has heard the Church 
repeat slowly, patiently and sadly year 
after year that man can never be at 
peace with himself until he is at peace 
with God; and that man will never be 
at peace with God until the nations 
lower their proud heads and acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of God’s Son— 
Christ, the King. 

Heretofore the world has smiled 
indulgently at that suggestion and dis- 
missed it as quickly as a brain-surgeon 
would dismiss the voodoo prescriptions 
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of an African witch doctor for healing a 
brain tumor. The world has consid- 
ered the Church a quaint survival of a 
dying culture: a lovely old lady who 
enunciates beautiful but other-worldly 
principles for dealing with strictly 
earthly matters like labor disputes 
and international quarrels. But after 
watching for twenty-five years the fu- 
tile fumblings of its suave politicians in 
their frantic efforts to bring about uni- 
versal peace, the world is now wonder- 
ing if the words of the Church may not 
be something more than the poetic 
quotations of anoldlady; the world is 
wondering if her words may not be a 
cool, pure stream of wisdom springing 
forth from ages of experience in dealing 
with stubborn humanity. 

With the world hesitating at this 
moment, groping now towards Chris- 
tian principles and now back to the old, 
fruitless principles of power politics, 
we Catholics have a duty to know and 
understand thoroughly this truth of 
the kingship of Christ and its relation- 
ship to world peace. Let us look 
closely at the Liturgy this morning, 
dearly beloved, and see what truths it 
has to tell us. 


The King Who Was Slain 


The Introit of to-day’s Mass is taken 
from the Apocalypse—St. John’s vision 
of heaven. It pictures Christ for us 
under the symbol of a slain lamb—the 
King who laid down His life for His 
subjects—receiving the applause and 
adoration of the Angels and Saints: 


“Worthy is the Lamb who was 
slain, to receive power and divinity 
and wisdom and strength and honor. 
To Him be glory and empire forever 
and ever. O God, grant judgment to 
the King and Thy justice to the Son 
of the King.” 


Christ, as man, is a king — king of all 


human beings; His greatest act as a 
king was to die for the subjects He 
loved. That act was so beautiful that 
neither heaven nor earth shall ever be 
allowed to forget the sight of that dy- 
ing, crowned Head on the Cross; that 
sight of a King hanging between.two 
criminals, while above His head was 
written half in derision and half in com- 
pliment the words: ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews.’’ Christ won 
His kingship over us in bitterness and 
shame and blood, but the terrible 
wounds that killed Him are now trans- 
figured into the raiment of an eternal 
king. As the Angels and Saints gaze 
in awe at the five wounds ablaze with 
light, they sing the King’s praise: 
“Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, 
to receive power and divinity and wis- 
dom and strength and honor.” 


The King of Reconciliation 


The Prayer that immediately follows 
the Introit reveals the truth that God’s 
purpose in the redemption was to give 
humanity a new Head, a new King, 
and to reconcile humanity to Himself 
through that new King. The Prayer 
begs that we may be freed from sin, 
and serve the King who has replaced 
Adam as head of the human race: 


“Almighty and eternal God, who 
has willed to restore all things in Thy 
beloved Son, who is King of all 
things, grant kindly that all the na- 
tions of the earth, freed from sin, 
may be subject to His sweet rule.” 


This prayer contains a startling 
truth that we do not consider fre- 
quently enough: it is only because of 
Christ that we are of value to God. 
Without Christ we would be of little 
more value than a tree or a fieldmouse; 
but with Christ we are of measureless 
value. When mankind, in the Garden, 
smashed God's original plan for human 
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happiness, God produced an even more 
wonderful plan for bringing us close to 
Himself. He sent His own infinite Son 
to become one of us. And now God 
can never look at a human being with- 
out thinking of His own Son. He can 
never look upon the faceof a child with- 
out being reminded of the beautiful 
face of that small Child who played at 
Mary’s feet in Nazareth. He can never 
gaze into the restless, turning eyes of a 
dying man without remembering those 
restless eyes that turned in agony on 
the Cross. God Himself has become 
one of us. He has hands like ours and 
a face like ours; He has an imagina- 
tion, a mind, a human will and human 
emotions like ours. The Son of God 
through His blessed humanity has 
joined with us in everything but our 
sins. We might say that God has al- 
most entered into a conspiracy against 
Himself to bring us to heaven. When- 
ever God’s justice is aroused to strike 
humanity, He finds that He must strike 
the brothers and sisters of His own be- 
loved Son. The Son turns to Him, and 
looking at His Father with a human 
face like our own and extending human 
arms like our own He prays: 


“Father, forgive them—forgive 
them for Iam one of them. Father, 
forgive them for they are My own 
people. I love them, O My Father— 
I have eaten and talked and slept 
and prayed with them. I was born 
of one of them, Father, and rocked 
to sleep and sung to by one of them. 
I have taken the color of her eyes 
and the shape of her face, and I have 
made this Mother of Mine their 
Mother. Have pity on them, O 
My Father, because they are Mine 
and I am theirs. I am a member of 
the human family; O My Father, I 
am more: I am their Head, their 
King. Through Me, My Father, 
they shalb come to know and love 
Thee.” 


Christ’s Title to Kingship 


This truth of Christ’s kinship with 
us, and His kingship over us, is one 
that we must never forget. It gives 
confidence to the Church’s prayers and 
to our own individual prayers. God’s 
own Son is our leader, our king: God 
has bound Himself to listen to the 
human family by giving us His own 
Son for a brother and a king. If we 
but listen to and obey that brother and 
king, God will unfailingly bring peace 
to the world. 

The Epistle of this morning’s Mass 
established Christ’s right to the title 
of king both as God and as man. It 
starts with praise to God for “‘snatehing 
us from the kingdom of darkness and 
transferring us into the kingdom of the 
Son.”’ Then the Epistle shows why 
Christ is king by right of His divinity. 
St. Paul tells us that the Son is “‘the 
Image,’ that is, the exact likeness, 
“of the invisible God,’”’ and “by Him 
all things in the universe were created 
and in Him they stand.”’ These words, 
of course, refer to Our Lord’s divinity: 
as God of very God, equal to the Father 
in all things, He took part in the crea- 
tion of the world. Since He made all 
things and keeps them in existence, He 
has an unquestionable right to the title 
of ‘‘king’’—that is, one who rules others 
and is served by them. 

The second section of the Epistle 
deals with Christ’s right to the title of 
king, as a human being: “He is the 
head of the Church, the first-born from 
the dead, and God has been pleased to 
reconcile all humanity to Himself, be- 
cause our sins have been atoned for 
through the shedding of His blood.”’ 
Christ’s right, then, to the title of king 
of the human race stems from the cruci- 
fixion. Adam cut off all humanity from 
heaven by sin; by giving up His life 
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for us, Christ literally ‘“‘bought back’’ 
heaven for us. The word ‘‘Redemp- 
tion’’ means just that—‘‘a buying- 
back.’”’ If men call ‘‘king”’ or “‘leader”’ 
or “‘emperor’’ men who safeguard their 
temporal affairs, how much more right 
has Christ to the title of king, who has 
safeguarded our chance for eternal 
happiness! Christ, above all others, 
has the right to be called “king’’ and 
served as such. As God, He owns and 
rules.all things in the universe; as 
Man, He is the head of the human race, 
the head of the Church, and our only 
way to eternal happiness. He is a king 
and ruler without parallel in all the 
governments of the world, past, present 
or to come; and as such a king, He de- 
serves our first loyalty and our com- 
plete love. 


The New Kingdom 


After the Epistle, which cites the 
facts on which Christ’s title to king- 
ship is based, the Church swings once 
again to the theme of praise. She uses 
the words of the Old Testament proph- 
ets who foretold the glories of the Mes- 
siah-King, and sings out fervently: 


“He shall rule from sea to sea and 
from the waters to the ends of the 
earth. And all the kings of the earth 
shall adore Him and all nations shall 
serve Him.” 

In the Gospel, the Church points out 
to us what Christ’s kingdom is like, 
what its service consists in. The por- 
tion of the Gospel read in to-day’s 
Mass shows us Pilate questioning Jesus 
about the charge the Jewish priests 
have made that Jesus is an enemy of 
Cesar’s—He has proclaimed Himself a 
king. Jesus solemnly admits that He 
is a king, but assures Pilate that He 
is not seeking to dethrone Cesar, for 
His kingdom “‘is not of this world.” 

The important words in that Gospel 


narrative for us, dearly beloved, are the 
ones just quoted: ‘“‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.’’ Christ’s kingdom does 
not consist of mansions or yachts or 
beautiful gardens or powerful armies; 
Christ’s kingdom is a kingdom of the 
heart. It is an invisible kingdom; its 
subjects are all those who do the will 
of God — the merciful, the clean of 
heart, the searchers after holiness. 
But invisible as this kingdom is, un- 
earthly as its maxims are, this king- 
dom is far more important, even in the 
conduct of worldly affairs, than all the 
other governments of the world. If 
men’s hearts are right, the world will 
bein harmony. If men follow the prin- 
ciples of that invisible kingdom, they 
will know how to formulate the right 
principles for bringing peace to the 
visible kingdoms of the world. 

The Offertory prayer reverts to the 
theme of praise. It is a prophecy from 
the Psalms in which God the Father, 
King of the universe, speaks to His Son, 
the king of humanity, and says: ‘‘Ask 
of Me and I will give Thee the nations 
for Thine inheritance and the bound- 
aries of the earth as Thy possession.”’ 


A Kingdom of Peace and Love 


In the Secret prayer we beg God 
that, through our Victim-King of the 
Mass, all the nations may be united in 
peace and love. In the Postcommun- 
ion Prayer, which ends the liturgical 
message of to-day’s Mass, the Church 
begs God that, “‘after serving our King 


faithfully on earth, we may reign with 


Him forever in heaven.”’ 

The Liturgy, dearly beloved, offers 
us a secure solution for the worries of 
the world to-day. It tells us in unmis- 
takable terms that Christ is the king of 
humanity and that, until humanity se- 
riously serves in His kingdom, it will 
never find peace. By implication it 
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warns us Catholics that we have a seri- 
ous duty to spread this kingdom of 
Christ. It isnot the duty of priests and 
nuns and Brothers alone; it is the duty 
of the Catholic laity as well, to try to 
bring all human beings under the sweet 
rule of Christ. We must not be discour- 
aged because half the world is still 
pagan. We must remember that God 
works slowly; that He did not in- 
tend the world to be conquered in 
one day. We must remember, too, 
how much progress has been made. 
Two thousand years ago, Christ’s king- 
dom consisted of a handful of perse- 
cuted men and women; today the sub- 
jects in that kingdom form the largest 
united force in the world—nearly 
400,000,000 souls. Pray earnestly, 
then, for the spread of that kingdom, 
and live your lives with a personal holi- 
ness that will attract the people you 
work with and play golf with and go to 
the movies with, to inquire about the 
King you serve. Pray often for the 


conversion of the world; pray for your 
non-Catholic friends and neighbors; 
pray for the millions of pagansinforeign 
lands so that these beautiful words, 
taken from the prayer of the Consecra- 
tion of the Human Race to the Sacred 
Heart, may one day be realized, and 
peace brought to all mankind under 
the sweet yoke of Christ: 


“Be Thou King, O Lord, not only 
of the faithful who have never for- 
saken Thee, but also of the prodigal 
children who have abandoned Thee; 
grant that they may quickly return 
to their Father’s house, lest they die 
of wretchedness and hunger. Be 
Thou King of those who are de- 
ceived by erroneous opinions, or 
whom discord keeps aloof, and call 
them back to the harbor of truth and 
unity of faith, so that soon there 
may be but one flock and one Shep- 
herd. Be Thou King of all those who 
are still involved in the darkness of 
idolatry or of Islamism, and refuse 
not to draw them all into the light 
and kingdom of God.” 




















Bonk Reviews 


A Definitive Work on Fatima.—Devo- 
tion to Our Lady of Fatima is developing 
like an avalanche. A priest can no longer 
remain detached about it. Several bro- 
chures have been published setting forth 
the story of Fatima, but they were too 
. uncritically written to satisfy the conserva- 
tism of the average priest. William Thomas 
Walsh has now given us an account that 
may well be accepted as definitive.’ Dr. 
Walsh is not a voluble enthusiast but a con- 
scientious scholar who has been trained in 
the rigorous standards of historical re- 
search. Besides, the Iberian peninsula is 
his precinct. He is almost as familiar with 
it as were the Evangelists with Palestine. 
Hence the nearly eyewitness verve with 
which he recounts, with measured phrase 
and critical acumen, the comforting events 
of Fatima. I say “comforting,” for it is a 
great comfort in these dark days to be con- 
vinced that the Queen of Heaven has actu- 
ally visited our earth, that she is intently 
watching over the Church, and is tenderly 
concerned for sinners. 

Dr. Walsh visited Fatima and made his 
researches on the ground. He met Sister 
Dores, the sole surviving witness of the ap- 
paritions, as weil as relatives of Francisco 
and Jacinta. In a measure, he has done 
for the three children to whom Our Lady 
appeared, what Franz Werfel did for Ber- 
nadette. He has gotten into their artless 
souls and guileless hearts, and made pal- 
pable their goodness and purity. Blessed 
are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
Mary Immaculate! After reading Dr. 
Walsh’s study, there will be those who be- 
lieve in Fatima because they believe in 
those children. - After deeply savoring the 
childhood of Francisco and Jacinta in the 
charming pages of this work, you may feel 
that you understand now the sort of chil- 
dren that Mary and Joseph were. 

As you would expect from Dr. Walsh, 
there are rich historical overtones here 
and shrewd psychological probing. Fa- 
tima will live and flourish in this work. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
1Our Lady of Fatima. By William 
NY Walsh ( i Co., New York, 


The Higher Realities.—Religion and 
morality are not alien to reality but more 
inclusive of what actually is than any sci- 
ence can ever be. Science which confines 
itself to its own domain and shuts out re- 
ligious and moral perspectives misses the 
most basic truths, and gives not only an 
incomplete but a totally distorted picture 
of the world. If we allow ourselves to be 
guided by such an inadequate transcription 
of the universe, the consequences must 
needs be disastrous. To ignore reality re- 
sults in conflict and final frustration. Un- 
less we adjust ourselves to reality, reality 
will overwhelm us and prove our undoing. 
Living in a real world and conforming to 
its requirements means sanity and safety; 
living in an unreal world means insanity 
and insecurity. The truth will make us 
free; it will also make us sane and safe. 

It is this thought that has inspired Mr. 
Sheed to offer an interpretation of reality 
which takes into account all its aspects, and 


thus makes it ble for man to shape his 
life in accord ba its inexorable demands, 


and to avoid clashing with facts that refuse 
to be ignored.! Well does he say that we 
cannot know the whole world unless we see 
it in the light of theology and faith, which, 
then, would suggest that theology ought 
not to be a study restricted to a narrow 
profession but a cultural requisite for all. 
So, he has set himself the task of writing a 
theology for lay men—no easy undertaking 
but the author has done remarkably well. 
The religious ignorance which one encoun- 
ters among educated Catholics is pathetic, 
but the worst feature of the situation is 
that these otherwise, well-informed Cath- 
olics do not at all feel their shortcomings in 
this respect and, as a consequence, are not 
ashamed of them. Let us hope that the 
present volume will beget a taste for theo- 
logical lore among those who so far have 
been satisfied with less than a minimum of 
religious knowledge. The volume is well 
calculated to accomplish this; it is written 
in a breezy and easy style, shows that the- 
ology really enters into life, and connects 





het pon and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed 
(Sheed an 
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religious truth with the other branches of 
human knowledge. Though not intended 
for theologians, the volume will be read by 
them with profit, since they may learn 
from its pages how theology can be made 
attractive to the lay mind. The reviewer 
trusts that no theologian will be so barren 
of humor as to resent an occasional wise- 
cracking in the manner of Chesterton. The 
book has a very timely mission coming as it 
does at a moment when the intellectual 
atmosphere is being befogged by a muddled 
theology presented in the name of science. 
What Mr. Sheed does for doctrine, 
Father Connell does for Christian morals.” 
His slender but succinct volume provides, 
as the subtitle states, a guide for Catholics 
in public life, and we may emphatically say 
that the Catholic laity need moral instruc- 
tion as urgently as doctrinal teaching. Any- 
one who comes into contact with the pro- 
fessions speedily realizes how confused their 
thinking becomes when moral issues are in- 
volved, in which case there is the added 
danger of rationalization. Briefly but 
adequately and clearly the author treats of 
the moral problems that confront the poli- 
tician, the lawmaker, the judge, the lawyer, 
the police officer, the soldier, the public 
school teacher, the physician, the nurse, 
and the social worker. All of these at 
times have to face ethical problems of a 
serious nature and involving grave re- 
sponsibility. Father Connell will prove a 
safe and sympathetic guide whose decisions 
may implicitly be trusted, but who also 
furnishes the reasons for the solutions 
which he proposes. The manner of treat- 
ment, which fully discusses the arguments 
supporting the solutions, deserves special 
commendation, as it affords a real insight 
which otherwise could not be obtained and 
helps to form the critical judgment of the 
reader. 
Both volumes are of great merit and 
should have a wide circulation. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


The Douay Version.—Catholics every- 
where in the English-speaking world 
should welcome the latest presentation of 
the Rheims-Challoner Version of the New 
Testament by so great a scholar as Dr. 


2? Morals in Politics and Professions. By 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
(The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md.). 


Arendzen.' The type is good and clear, 
and the text is given, not in the old style 
of separate verses, but as in a book, the 
verses being grouped into paragraphs 
according to their subject-matter. New 
notes of more practical value have been 
made to take the place of the old ones of 
the former Challoner editions. 

Dr. Arendzen gives several good reasons 
for this new presentation of the Challoner 
Version, and they are in substance as 
follows: 

(1) to satisfy those who from youth 
onward have been accustomed to the word- 
ing and phrasing of the venerable Chal- 
loner rendering of the Word of God, which 
has the advantage of translating very 
closely, and well-nigh word for word, those 
sections of the New Testament which are 
used in the Liturgy and which, according 
to the directions of the Holy See, should 
be translated with great verbal exactitude; 

(2) to enable those who have the newer 
modern versions to compare them with 
this older one, and thus derive a deeper 
understanding of the Sacred Text; 

(3) since the Rheims-Challoner Version 
has been used by Catholics for almost four 
centuries and its texts have been quoted 
and commented upon in Catholic religious 
literature and are often interwoven in it, 
students of that literature and readers of 
books of devotion are likely to feel the 
need, for some time to come, of that an- 
cient version, without which much will be 
found in works of religion and piety which 
is not readily intelligible. 

In short, Dr. Arendzen in this new 
version of the Challoner text of the New 
Testament is helping to preserve and make 
more convenient a venerable classic, which 
is to English-speaking Catholics what the 
King James version is to English-speaking 
non-Catholics. We venture to say that 
it will be a long, long time before any of 
the modern commonplace versions will 
supersede this ancient classic. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Our Catholic Poets.—Those who have 
known Theodore Maynard’s poetry over 
the years have undoubtedly awaited the 


' The New Testament. Douay Version. 
Edited by J. P. Arendzen, Ph.D., M.A. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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publication of his collected poems.' They 
will not be disappointed in their expecta- 
tions. For many years this prolific writer 
has had an enthusiastic public, and his 
many admirers will be happy to have so 
much of his fine work between two covers. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. May- 
nard had to succumb to persuasion to pre- 
pare this collection. It is from the author 
of the splendid introduction that we know of 
this appeal of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and 
Mr. Ridgley Torrence. Did the volume 
need a recommendation, no better one 
could be found. Even a cursory perusal of 
these poems will convince the reader that 
these two critics have done just what Mr. 
Noyes has claimed for them—they ‘“‘have 
rendered yet another service to contem- 
porary literature.” 

Mr. Maynard is a forthright thinker, and 
this quality of his keen mind is ever evident 
in his writing. He eschews the abstruse 
and the recondite, contemning the mysteri- 
ous for poetry that is crystal clear and often 
disarmingly simple. Even in a light vein 
he says much that carries a serious import, 
as in his poem, “Tragedy.” 


Pity the hippopotamus! 

Ugly enough he looks to us, 

And yet the hide that plates each part 

Purses a very tender heart. 

An aching heart—or why those eyes 

Complaining to the cruel skies 

That, though he longs, he has no hope 

To leap the nimble antelope? 

Birds perch upon him. On what wings 

Does he aspire? And radiant things 

Strut, bloom and flash by the river 
side: 

His finest instincts are denied. 

Though vast his skull, his wits are dim: 

No irony can comfort him, 

Nor can he ease his aching heart 

By turning anguish into art. 


Horace’s dictum that “‘it is not sufficient 
that poems be beautiful, they must also 
have charm,”’ has been taken very literally 
into the poetic credo of Mr. Maynard. It 
is the charm of almost naive, childlike ut- 
terances, such as we find in “Leave the 
Window Open.” 


1 Collected Poems. By Theodore Maynard. 
With an Introduction by Alfred Noyes (Mac- 
millan Company, New York City). 


Leave the window open: 
Soon a bird will fly 

In from the leafy branches, 
And winds blow from the sky. 


Sit in the sunny orchard 

And watch the ripe fruit fall. 

You will not need to climb the tree 
Or shake the bough at all. 

Quiet your heart in silence; 

Let song come as it please— 

As winds blow in through the window, 
Or apples drop from the trees. 


Mr. Maynard’s unusual versatility is 
exemplified in the wide variety of his 
themes, his metric patterns and his 
rhythms. A delicate musical quality char- 
acterizes much of his singing, and though 
this is not sustained throughout all the 
poems in this collection, there is in the less 
musical a certain underhum of song, like the 
echoing vibration of a chord held long and 
fading into silence. 

_ In feeling and power of expression Theo- 
dore Maynard is at his best in his poems 
which have religion as their inspiration. In 
these he sings from a full heart. 


Love, a fire no floods can quench, 
Love, a might that could unclench 
Death’s grim-fisted iron glove— 
Such a love now calls to love. 


These are the opening lines of a rather long 
and very beautiful poem, ‘‘At Mass,” 
which has all the perfection of technique and 
an unfathomable depth of rich religious 
feeling. It is but one of many exquisite 
outpourings of the poet’s faith. 

Here is a volume that stands four-square 
with the soundest poetic traditions, that 
will arrest the interest of all lovers of song. 
Many a snatch of life is held firmly in these 
rhymes. Imagination is cultivated to the 
point of vision, a vision that finds in all 
aspects of life the solid stuff of poetry. 
There is no dead level in this volume, but 
rather poetry of a high quality throughout 
its more than two hundred pages. 


Sister Madeleva’s slender sheaf of deli- 


cate, wistful singing, for all its exasperating - 


brevity, is delightful for its sheer loveli- 
ness.” In ten short poems Sister Madeleva 


2A Song of Bedlam Inn and Other Poems. 
By Sister M. Madeleva (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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has sung softly and sweetly of Christmas 
and music, of November afternoons, of 
Umbrian Farms, where 


Poplars patrol the hills of Umbria 
And sentinel cypress trees. 


Her singing reaches its richest expression in 
the lines she has written “To A Very Old 
Harness-Maker.” A bashful parenthesis 
tells us he is her father. To this poem one 
will turn again and again for the charm of 
its music, its homely imagery, and the 
‘warmth of its deftly expressed feeling. 
This splendid sonnet must needs be quoted 
in its entirety—for who would disturb such 
a sonnet? 


Here are your harness shop, your world 
of leather, 

Collars and hames and harness on the 
wall, 

Summer-brown faces come to town in 
fall, ‘ 

Or stamping snowy boots in winter 
weather; 

Here are your art of putting straps to- 
gether, 

Stitching-horse, needled wax-threads, 
accurate awl, 

Your delicate ear, quick to the first 
bird’s call, 

Your delicate eye, quick to its moulted 
feather. 

Here at your desk the day’s accounts 
are ended, 

Your world resolved upon, your gar- 
dens planned, 

Your simple earnings totaled and ex- 
pended, 

Leather goods bought and sold, poetry 
scanned. 

Here I remember you, smiling and 
quaintly splendid, 

A gathered moss rose in your wax- 
brown hand. 


No one will hesitate to put this volume 
among the best this versatile poet has 
written. Her lyricism is quiet and direct. 
Her utterances spring from the deep feeling 
of a sensitive heart. She has written a 
volume of poetry with distinction. 

“Nature Smiles” is a posthumous volume 
containing the complete work of John H. 
Drechney, an inspiring teacher and a de- 


voted friend of youth. Very Rev. Msgr. 
Leo R. Klasinski, of Florence, Kan., has 
written the Foreword to the volume with 
the feeling that those who “are fortunate 
enough to read his ‘Poems’ will feel spiritu- 
ally exalted in (their) estimation of God 
and man.” This statement is well-founded, 
for though there are no genuine high 
flights of poetry in these selections, there 
are many fine manifestations of a deep love 
of God, of nature, and of man. There are, 
too, instances of rich imagination and dic- 
tion, of thoughts that are beyond the com- 
monplace, elevating and intense with feel- 
ing. In fact, one may well feel that Mr. 
Drechney was a man with an extremely 
sensitive soul, a man who was alive to even 
the snail-horn manifestations of beauty, as 
was Francis Ledwidge. There is no detail 
that his keen vision overlooks. But there 
is much more of simplicity than of artistry 
in his writing. It lacks finish, smoothness 
and that touch of delicacy that might have 


made it great. As an example of this I 
cite “In May.” 
The great outdoors now teem with 
flow’rs 
Where Winter spent her haggard 
hours. 
While the girlish skies, it seems to 
me, 


Frolic among them gloriously. 
The sun now courts the earth each day, 
And the hoboes dream along the quay. 


The highways lure most everyone 

To the fairylands athrill with fun. 
And every lass will have her lad, 
For spring is here and all are glad. 


There is a smile of nature in every detail of 
these lines, and the selection of images has 
something to be said for it, but the jingle 
of the lines and the use of clichés leave this 
and many another selection in the realm of 
the very ordinary. 

If sincerity were the sole measure of a 
poet’s greatness, the poems in this volume 
would be worthy of much praise. There is 
conviction in very many of them, and a 
depth of feeling that may well have tripped 
the poet on his way to achievement. 


JoserH R. N. MAxweELt, S.J. 


3 Published by J. S. Paluch Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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